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THE RUSSIAN KITCHENER—THE MAN WHO WILL COMMAND THE RUSSIAN ARMY IN THE GREAT WAR 


General Alexis Nicholaievitch Kuropatkin, who will command the army under Admiral Alexeieff, is fifty six years old. He fought in the Bokhara War 
of 1868 and at Plevna in 1877. He has been Governor of Transcaspia and Minister for War 
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YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
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AT HOME 
Twelve months - - - = - £1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 
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The above rates do not include extra nuinbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the 
departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great 
New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘ The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the 
Proprietors of ‘* THE TaTLerR,” Great New Street, London, E.C. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS. 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are particu- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE LATLER before 
contributing. 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable. 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in length and in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 

EPALL paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
promptly unsuitable MSS. and photographs, 

THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—the Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner ot the copyright 10 submit the photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER forreproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER” 
Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent. 
A MAcpDAvEn’s Hussanp. By Vincent Brown. 6s. (Duckworth.) 


EnGiisH LITERATURE AND SOcIETY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Leslie 
Stephen. Ford Lectures. 1903. 5s. net. (Duckworth.) 
Tue Knicut’s TaLg, OR PALAMON AND ARcITE. By Geoffrey Chaucer. Done into 


Modern English by the Rev. Professor Walter W. Skeat. 
1s. net. (A. Moring, 298, Regent Street, W.) 


Movern Brinpce. By “Slam.” New Edition. 
net. (Longmans.) 


Freperic LEIGHTON. 
(Methuen.) 

Tue Directory or Directors FoR 1904. 
Exchange Buildings, E.C.) 

History oF THE LonpoN STAGE AND Its Famous Prayers (15 6 1903). By H. 
Barton Baker. With ten Portraits engraved on Copper. 7s. 6d. (Routledge.) 


Mororta. Hanpspook snp A. B. C. Guipe. Compiled and Edited by Frederick 
Jessett. First Edition. 1s. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 


Unto Eacu Man His Own. By Samuel Gordon. 6s. (Heinemann.) 
Tue GAME oF Love. By Walter Fuller. 6s. (H. J. Drane.) 


Tue Book oF THE FaAcE, OR THE ART OF JUDGING CHARACTER FROM THE 
FEATURES AND Hasits. By a Doctor of Philosophy. 6d. (H. J. Drane.) 


MR. ALEXANDER MORING, OF REGENT STREET, 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


(CAS: HES SPARKS: “BY UP Wesib se 


Poems and Ballads 


By DORA SIGERSON. 


2s. 6d. net. 


The Times says:—‘‘ Comes with that thrill of surprise which is one of the rarest 
and most delicious pleasures of poetry . . . . there is freshness and life about all 
her work.” 

The Atheneum says:—‘' The Deer-stone’ and ‘Kathleen's Charity’ are models 
of what a ballad should be—naive, direct.-and picturesque.” 


THE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK'S TATLER is 
as follows:—Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 


“The King’s Classics." 
With the Laws of Bridge. 3s. 6d. 


By Alice Corkran. ‘‘ Little Books on Art.” as. 6d. net. 


By Thomas Skinner. 15s. (/, Royal 
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ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Managing Director, Mr H. E. MOSS. 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


@ yes HALL. SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 
UNDAY NEXT at 3.30. 


QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. 


Conductor - Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Admission Free. At the Hall, and of R. Newman, Manager, 
320, Regent Street, W. 


TPE Ee VV OOD EU EN. .- GATE EEwy. 


37, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOURS 


HUBERT MEDLYCOTS. 


INCLUDING VIEWS OF 
LONDON RIVER, VENICE, ITALIAN LAKES, AND SWITZERLAND, 


ALSO 


EXHIBITION OF PICIURES 
Miss BIDDY MACDONALD & Miss A. COLTHURST. 


NOW OPEN. ADMISSION FREE. 


WOODBURY PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHS 
FAMOUS WORKS BY OLD AND MODERN MASTERS, 


FROM THE 
National Galleries of Great Britain and the Continent, 


FRAMED AND UNFRAMED. 
Illustrated Catalogue Post Free, 


THE WOODBURY GALLERY, 37, New Bond Street, W. 
AP yet der, 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


For MARCH 1904. 
COLOURED PLATE: ‘ SUNRISE.” 


CONTENTS : 


I. FAMOUS HOMES OF SPORT: X. — RABY. 
Illustrated. 
Il. THE RACING WORLD AND ITS INHABITANTS. XII—RACEGOERS 
AND RACEGOING. By A Racecorr. 
III. SOME MEUM ECE MODERN MOTORS. By CrauveE Jounson. 
Illustrated, 
IV. wiED COOSE SHOOTING IN SOUTH WALES. By Guy 
lilustrated. 
V. TESTING TEST MATCHES. By Home Gorpon. 
VI. TWO DAYS ON A JAPANESE TROUT STREAM. 
Illustrated. 
VII. THE WRESTLING FURORE. By P. Loncuurst. 
VIII. eS a OF RACEHORSES. By E. SomMERVILLE TATTERSALL. 
ustrated, 
IX. BLUE GROUSE SHOOTING IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Ewina. Illustrated. 
X. nate SO aS IN THE SADDLE. By Major ArtHuR HuGHES-ONSLow. 
/ustrated, 
XI. BRIDGE. By “ Porrvanp.” 
XII. BOOKS ON SPORT. 
XI11. A PRIZE COMPETITION. Tue January Awarp. Illustrated. 


Tickets, 1s. to 5s. 


1s. 


By H. ALKEN. 


By Percy STEPHENS. 


SPEIR. 


By C. L. Novan. 


By R. Lecxtg- 


To be obtained of all Booksellers and at the Railway Bookstalls throughout 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Ae EGE: The Best SRmUs, 
Weekly 
SPHERE. | newspaper. | SPHERE. 


THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, MARCH 5th, 


will contain, among many other interesting items, 


THE ABSORBING STRUGGLE 
Nese AR AST, 


THE HARDSHIPS WHICH THE RUSSIAN SOLDIERS 
ARE ENDURING ON THE RAILWAY. 


THE SPHERE. THE SPARE, THE oR MRE, 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 


NOW. URE A DY. 
VOLUMES I. to X. of 


Aba ae ArT Tey ea RR, 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Case. for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


The Title Pages and Index to any volume of ‘THE TATLER ” 
may be had free, upon application being made to the Office, Great 
New Street, enclosing Jd. Stamp to cover postage of same, 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 


Cheques and the G.P.O.—‘‘ You have often remarked,” 
writes a correspondent, ‘‘ on the queer business methods of the 
Post Office Savings Bank. Here is another example of what, 
I suppose, the Post Office authorities would call precaution 


GENERAL CRONJE’S POM-POM 


This famous gun, which has been the object of much interest at the studios of Harry Hems and Sons 
the well-known sculptors of Exeter for some little time past, was removed to Devonport Park last 
week, where it will grace the memorial which the officers and men of H.M.S. Dorts have erected. 
This interesting trophy was taken at the‘fall of Paardeberg, where Cronje surrendered on February 27, 
1900—that being the same day on which the gallant Buller relieved Ladysmith. 
historical memorial took place on Saturday last, the fourth anniversary of the double event. The 
pedestal upon which the gun stands is very massive, weighing some twenty tons, and upon it in large 
raised characters upon the top splay, facing the main path, are the well-chosen watchwords, ‘ Ready, 
aye, ready!"’ The ‘ pom-pom," of which the Boer army had no fewer than twenty-two, carries a 
1} in. shot, with an effective range of 3,000 yd. 


but what to less gifted persons seems sheer stupidity. If a 
savings bank depositor pays into his account a cheque, say, 
for £10, the amount is entered into his book at the time of 
paying in, but he receives no official receipt for a fortnight, 
or in some cases three weeks afterwards. If this was owing 
to any delay in the cheque being cleared I could understand 
it, but as a matter of fact even when the chegne is 
cleared: within three days the unfortunate depositur has 
still to wait a fortnight before his account is credited 
with the value of the cheque. This, of course, means 
that he loses a fortnight’s interest on the money; that 
the Post Office borrows £10 from him for a fort- 
night free of all interest. The fact undoubtedly is that 
in all its transactions with the public the Post Office 
invariably assumes the attitude of a master towards his 
servants instead of a big business house towards his 
clients.” 


The Motor ’Bus that Failed.—From time to time we 
are buoyed up with reports that London is at last to 
have a service of motor ’buses. At the beginning of 
the year one read apparently authoritative announcements 
that before the end of February the London General 
Omnibus Company would put twenty-five motor "buses 
onthestreets. February, however, is over but the motor 
‘bus has not made itsappearance. I suppose, as in the 
case of the Tube we shall have to wait until some enter- 
prising American provides us with what we are either 
too lazy or too indifferent to provide for ourselves. The 
omnibus companies are not to be blamed, they are 
purely commercial concerns, and if the public puts up 
with the antiquated vehicles provided the companies can 


The unveiling of this 


An Ideal Editor.—I heard the other evening a discussion 
upon the relation between editors and contributors, when one 
gave his experience of once meeting anideal editor. Hecarried 
to him his first story—a formidable manuscript. The editor 
said that he would accept it without reading and asked his 
terms.. Asa modest beginner he suggested £10 per 1,000 
words. ‘We never pay less than £15,” was the reply. 
“What is the length?’’ The novelist answered, ‘‘ 300,000 
words.” ‘I am sorry it is not longer,’’ was the answer. 
‘“ When would you like to be paid?”’ ‘Oh, ina month’s 
time will do,” he said. ‘‘ We prefer prompt payments,’ 
replied the editor. ‘‘Come here to-morrow morning at 
11.30 and you shall have your cheque.’’ He called the next 
day at the time appointed but was told that the ideal editor 
had been removed to a lunatic asylum. 


A Home for Highland Soldiers.—The very latest example 
of the better method of dealing with our soldiers is the 
proposed home for the Seaforth and Cameron Highlanders 
at Inverness, to be erected at a cost of at least £5,000. An 
appeal has been issued to the public 
signed by Lochiel and others. It is very 
interesting to notice the dominance of the 
old Celtic habit, for among the patrons 
I notice the names (given thus) of “‘ Brodie 
of Brodie, D.S.O.,” and ‘‘ The Mackin- 
tosh of Mackintosh.” 


Hems A University Career Free.—Mr. C. 
Arthur Pearson, the proprietor of the 
Daily Express, may be congratulated ona 
scheme which while it may promote 
circulation may also be of inestimable 
value to many deserving youths. He has 
founded five Daily Express scholarships, of 
which each will be tenable for any period 
not exceeding five years. The educational 
expenses of the young man who holds one, 
whether he attend a university, a public 
school, or a technical college, will be paid by the Daily 
Express, while £50 a year will be added in each case for inci- 
dental disbursements. The power of nominating a candi- 
date to each of the scholarships will be given to each of the 
five persons who obtain during the next three months the 
greatest number of new subscribers to the Daily Express. 


THE OLDEST PONY IN ENGLAND 


hardly be expected to make a big outlay for what there 
is apparently no demand. It is, however, certainly not 
creditable to London that it should be content with 
the mode of conveyance which has long since been swept 
off the streets of even the smaller provincial towns. 


fo) 


Mr. George Zeal, the owner of this rough-coated little pony, calculates his age at fifty years. 

“Tommy'" in his young days was a well-known trotter, and though he only stands twelve 

hands high he often beat bigger horses.than himself. He is now enjoying a well-earned 

leisure, as Mr. Zeal pensioned him off eight years ago, and “Tommy” spends his time 

wandering about the stable yard. Though now getting: rather feeble he still holds up his 
head and looks as if he might live for many years to come 
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Why are only Foreign Office Clerks allowed to Smoke? 


Extravagance.—‘‘ When yourun down to Greenwich Park,” 
writes a correspondent, ‘‘to renew your acquaintance with 
Queen Elizabeth's tree or to measure your umbrella against 
the standard yard outside the Observatory gates you should 
In the grounds you 
will find a little fort built by the Duke of Connaught when 
a boy and the bath that is supposed to have been used by 
Queen Caroline when she was a grown woman and lived at 
Both are sufficiently primitive and serve 


not omit to visit the Ranger’s Lodge. 


Montagu House. 
as a useful introduction to the interior of the 
lodge itself. This was acquired by the County 
Council last year and turned into a refreshment 
house. In the magnificent drawing-room you 
still find the bare benches and the unpainted 
deal boards upon trestles that did duty for 
tables when it was first opened to the public, 
and for the elaborate chandeliers of the past 
you will discover that the vandals have substi- 
tuted fifteen penny tin lamps. Probably you 
may find two or three seedy-looking persons 
munching their penny buns, but they do not 
seem comfortable as a rule. They would be 
more at home having tea in a tent than gulping 
it in the chilling vastness of an erstwhile royal 
palace.”’ 


Fond of Chestnuts.—A near neighbour 
of the late Lord Alington was Sir Richard 
Glyn, whose place, Gaunt’s House, is 
close to Crichel. Sir Richard. be- 
longs to the great banking family, 
and being one of the most generous 
and sympathetic of men is also ex- 
tremely popular with the country- 
side. He is an old soldier of the 
Royals, with whom he made the 
campaign in the Crimea, and he 
now has a son serving with the 
famous regiment. Not content 
with his experiences at Balaclava 
and Inkerman he went exploring up_ 
the Zambesi some forty years ago, 
but of late has been content to stay 
at home and hunt the Blackmoor Vale 
Hounds, of which he is the master. 
In his travels he acquired a curious 
taste for chestnuts, and if it is possible 
to obtain them at any price will have 
them every day, in season and out of 
season, eatng them with a dessert 
spoon. In fact, he has a fancy for nuts 
of every sot and in the autumn has 
jolly nutting parties on his estate. 
Even his servants have special holidays 
for nutting, but the men and women 
always have separate days for their 
outings, and Sir Richard keeps certain 
copses for each—at opposite extremities 
of his territory. Within these limits 
the servants have the whole day to enjoy 
themselves, and make quite a picnic 
of it. 


The Zaccheus of the Bench—The 
Law Courts are not likely to see Mr. 
Justice Wright again until after Easter. 
He is down in Cornwall recruiting his 
never robust health and meditating 
upon the mutability of things with the 
aid of a massive cigar or it may be a 
pipe of seasoned clay. In town and in 
chambers the judge’s ‘‘cutty ”’ is always 
black and brief to harmonise with the 
atmosphere. Sir Robert Samuel Wright 
is the Zaccheus of the Bench. The 
wags of his court say the judgment seat 
is treble decked with cushions when 
“Brother Wright” presides, for he 
is physically a very little man though 


MISS DECIMA BROOKE 


As Truth in The Cherry Girl at the Vaudeville 
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he has a large outlook. Perhaps the legend of the cushions 
accounts for the way he usually leans forward over the 
judicial desk. 
cheekbones and his decided Oxford manner—for he has 
not yet lost the stamp of Balliol—a superficial observer 
would never suspect him of an exuberant humour. 
there is a story that he once publicly perpetrated a quasi- 
legal joke of appalling dimensions down in Hampshire, 
where he has his home. 


Looking at his pale, thin face and high 
Yet 


His man worried him to put up 
the usual warning notices, but the truthful 
judge had them all painted, ‘‘ Trespassers 
will not be prosecuted.” 


Golf at Blackheath.—The club that plays 
on Blackheath is the oldest of the English golf 
clubs, but it runs some risk of being crowded 
out in the near future. Round the heath the 
population is thickening, and more and more 
the nursemaids tend to swarm on to the green 
turf with their charges in the summer-time. 
This spoils the solitude the veteran loves and 
increases the risks the lady tyro runs of being 
locked up for manslaughter. I have heard 
an indignant mother complain loudly of the 
venomous whizz of the little white 
ball that flew past her darling, near 
enough to blow up her curls with 
its backwash so to speak. Of 
course it was the lady tyro again, 
at whose hands the innocent Has- 
kell acquires all the erratic wilful- 
ness of a boomerang. 


The Reign of the Cigarette.— Now 
that we hear so much.of the 
wickedness of boy smokers I wonder 
no moralist has remarked on the 
increase of smoking in public places 
during the last few years. Not so 
long ago you could count on the 
fingers of one hand the good 
restaurants in London’ where 
smoking was allowed at all hours 
of the day and evening; nowadays 
there is hardly a restaurant where 
both sexes do not smoke freely both 
after lunch and dinner. It ought 
to be interesting to watch how long 
it will be before public opinion 
permits smoking in the few places 
where it is still frowned upon 
—the Law Courts, the Bank, and on 
parade. I believe that there is only 
one branch of the Civil Service, to wit, 
the Foreign Office, where smoking is 
permitted during working hours. Foreign 
Office clerks like Guardsmen apparently 
have special privileges, but in these 
democratic times monopolies are unpopu- 
lar, and I have no doubt that in twenty 
years time all civil servants in the higher 
grades will be allowed to beguile their 
working hours with a cigarette. 


A Little King.—Mr. Van Raalte, the 
Conservative candidate for East Dorset, 
can truthfully be said, when he isat home, 
to be monarch of all he surveys. Most 
visitors to Bournemouth have seen the 
island of Branksea, a tiny 
spot in Poole Harbour. On 
this island Mr. Van Raalte is 
absolute monarch. Every- 
thing on it is his own pro- 
perty and the inhabitants 
regard themselves as_ his 
subjects. Branksea was 
purchased—-lock, stock, and 
barrel—by Mr. Van Raalte 
some years ago, 


Ellis & Wavery 
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THE TATLER 


BRIDGE COMPETITION. 


Conducted by a Member of the Portland Club. 


alee my lot has fallen the distinguished honour of becoming the 

first bridge editor of THE TATLER. There is no great difficulty 
in editing a bridge column, but there is great difficulty in infusing 
any considerable amount of novelty or variety into a bridge competi- 
tion. The only variation from the usual round of double-dummy 
problems and declarations that I can think of is to give some end- 
hands to be played out on the principle of end-games at chess, by 
which I mean that one hand and the dummy will be given in full, 
the first seven or eight tricks will be played out, and solvers will be 
required to play the remainder of the hand to the best advantage, 
knowing only the cards in the hand that they are supposed to be 
playing and those in the dummy. 

This arrangement seems to me to combine a certain amount of 
pleasure or at least of interest, a certain amount of profit—to the 
successful solvers—and a certain amount of instruction to the less 
experienced, as they will have the opportunity of seeing the early part 
of the hand played more or less as it should be, and will then have to 
exercise their own ingenuity in getting the most possible out of the 
remaining cards just at the point where the turn of play so often 
comes in ; that is, at the seventh or eighth trick. 

It is here that the balance of the game so often hangs. It is here 
that the two by cards at no-trumps can sometimes be turned into three, 
or that the all-important odd trick in hearts or diamonds is won or lost 
by the right or the wrong card being played. It is here also that 
the good player pauses to review the situation, to count his opponents’ 
hands, and to place cards in them by the deductions he has drawn 
earlier in the game. 

Placing cards early in the game is often of the utmost importance 
later on, but to do this the cards must be mentally placed at the 
time and remembered. It is of little or no use trying to think back 
and to place cards in that way ; it must be done at the time and then 
they will not be forgotten. To take a very simple instance—you as 
dealer have declared no-trumps, the leader opens a suit of which he 
shows five; after the third round of that suit he remains with two, 
of which fact you make a mental note; when there are only five 
cards left in each hand you know two of his five, and you therefore 
have only three cards in his hand to reckon with ; probably he has 
renounced in one other suit at least, and you surely can make a 
pretty shrewd guess as to what his other three cards are. 

Placing cards is the special lesson that these end-games, or 
“bridge acrostics” as I propose to call them, are designed to teach, 
and most of them will be taken from hands which occurred in actual 
play. We do not propose to confine our attention entirely to end- 
games ; when we think that we have had enough of them we will 
vary the entertainment with possibly a short double-dummy problem 
or two, or a few declarations, or any other interesting point in the 
game that may offer itself ; but what we wishe specially to avoid are 
problems with all the cards, involving the necessity for long and 
elaborate answers. 

These bridge acrostics will run for thirteen weeks in all. 
Competitors must not send in their solutions week by week but 
must wait until the competition closes. In other words, solutions 
must only be sent in between May 25 and Junel. The prizes 
will be :— 


FIRST PRIZE—A Five-guinea Gramophone of the 
Gramophone and Typewriter Company. 


SECOND PRIZE-—A Three-guinea Pocket Kodak. 


THIRD PRIZE—A Gold-mounted Swan Fountain 
Pen. 


And Six other Prizes of not less value than One 
Guinea each. 


RULES OF THE COMPETITION 


. 1, Solutions must be addressed to the ‘‘ Bridge Editor, THe Tater, Great New 
Street, Fetter Lane, E.C.,’ and must reach the office not later than Wednesday, 
June 1, 1904. 

2. All solutions and remarks or explanations of the play must be written clearly 
on one side of the paper only, and each solution must be accompanied by the coupon 
printed in the same issue of the paper. 

3. Solutions must have clearly written on them the full name and address of the 
solver. 

4. The decision of the Bridge Editor in all cases shall be tinal. 


9 
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BRIDGE ACROSTIC, NO. I. 


A’s HAND B’s HAND (£xfosed) 
Spades - 54 Spades mia Kon) 527, 
Hearts - - 975 Hearts - - O64 
Clubs - - AK4q Clubs - = =J+8'5 3 
Diamonds - A K 8 6 3 Diamonds - 9 5 4 

AB are partners against Y Z. Score, 24 all. A deals and 


declares diamonds. The first seven tricks are played as follows :— 


Trick 3 B 
79 
2 9 
ro) 
Y CJ) oo lz 
ces 
9 
Sole & 
A 


AB 3 tricks Y Z 4 tricks 


The cards now remaining are :— 


A’s HAND B’s HAND (Exfosed) 


AB require four of the remaining six tricks to save and win the 
game. How should A play the two hands so as to take the best 
chance of winning four tricks, and for what reasons ? 


THE TATLER 
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The Princess and the Porter—a True Story of To-day. 


The Leap-year Dance.—Leap-year dances are an American 
invention. Atthem the relations of the sexes are, as it were, 
reversed. The host, armed with a huge bouquet (and trying 
not to look foolish), receives the guests at the top of the 
stairs, and if there is a son that young man, adorned with 
another bouquet, assists. It isthe rule that the ladies are to 


ask the men to dance and that the men are not to dance or 
go down to refreshments or to supper unless a lady invites 
In America this sort of 


them—at least until one o’clock. 
thing works out amusing] 
because the ladies enter 
into the spirit of the game, 
and the men submit to 
their fate. Recent ex- 
amples, however, do not 
show the same success in 
England. The girls do 
not play their part pro- 
perly ; in fact, are shy over 
it. The men not being 
asked to dance have a 
tendency to leave and 
so the dance is spoilt. 
Englishmen are not so | 
submissive as Americans 
in this respect. 


The Princess Paid.— 
The habit which most of 
our royalties indulge in 
of driving about pertectly 
quietly and of visiting 
places without sending 
notice beforehand some= 
times leads to odd results. 
A lady arrived at a certain 
artistic institution the 
porter of which had been 
instructed to admit no one 
without paying 1s. and 
writing their names and 
addresses in the visitors’ book. He therefore said to the 
lady, ““Your name, please, miss.” “The Princess of 
Wales,” replied the lady. ‘* Will you write your name 
and address in that there book, miss?’’ The Princess wrote, 
“Princess of Wales, Marlborough House, S.W.” The 
porter looked to see that it was all right and then said, 
«« Will you now pay 1s., mum, and then you can go in,” 
The Princess paid her 1s. and went in. 


e <r 
THREE IRISH IRRECONCILABLES IN PARIS j 


The Irish revolutionary societies of Paris are agog over the entrance upon the scene of 
Sheagan Gonne MacBride (now aged three months), son of Major MacBride of the Transvaal 
Irish brigade.and of Maud Gonne, daughter of Colonel Gonne erstwhile of the Inniskillings 
In this photo Sheagan is presented with the Clan na Gael sash around his person flanked by 
his father and mother and surrounded by divers mementoes such as his father’s revolver, 
sword, and bandolier, and the green flag of the brigade used in the Transvaal 


““ Second Schoolhood.”—One amusing result of the bridge 
mania is that ladies of years and discretion, large dowagers, 
and grandmothers of all standing, are going to school again 
in order to learn quickly what they have not time to linger 
over, namely, the A BC of bridge. Out of this need has 
arisen a new profession—that of the ‘“ bridge teacher.”’ The 
usual plan is that some enterprising lady organises a class 
among her friends, the class meets at her house, and the 
bridge teacher goes there to instruct. The necessity for 

filling up the class causes 
a remarkable levelling of 
} all distinctions of age. 
' Grandmothers, young 
married women, and 
young girls all sit down 
in the complete equality 
of second schoolhood to 
learn and be lectured by 
the teacher, and if the 
young are quicker than the 
old there is no respect for 
age left to prevent them 
laughing at their seniors’ 
+ slowness. 


The Gentleman who Took 
——.—At a certain smart 
club there is a notice up, 
** Will the gentleman who 
by mistake took away a 
gold-mounted silk um- 
, brella and left a plain 

! alpaca one in its place 
———t-return the gold-mounted 
one to such an address, 
when his own shall be 


restored to him.” The 
notice begins to show 
signs of age. This is 


another illustration that 
the best clubs are not free 
from members who have proclivities akin to those apparently 
so common at acertain large political club, of which it is 
said that ‘‘they eke out a dishonoured existence by stealing 
each other’s cloth caps and umbrellas.” But surely the 
“erand old name of gentleman”’ is out of place in this 
notice. A certain word of three letters would be more 
suitable. But to avoid shocking the susceptibilities of the 
secretary, why not substitute ‘member’? 


THE CORRIDORS OF THE KODAK 


COMPANY'S OFFICES AT 40, WEST STRAND 


The Kodak Company has in its recently-opened Strand branch one of the prettiest and most artistic interiors in London. There is now on exhibition a fine collection of 
photographs of Japanese life and scenery 
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An Envelope which Required a Hundred Postage Stamps. 


A Japanese Game.—A favourite game among Japanese 
children is what is known as the game of scents. At 
entertainments corresponding to our Christmas parties 
various pastilles are burned, and the youthful guests are 
asked to give a name to the different kinds. A variation of 
the game is to sprinkle handkerchiefs: with perfume and 
make the 
children 
say what 
each _per- 
fume is. I 
fancy that 


in England 
ay MiO;Le 
popular 


version of 
the game of 
scents 
would be 
the game of 
tastes. Ido 
not know 
of any Christmas enter- 
tainment more likely 
to be popular with chil- 
dren than that they 
should be requested to 
sample a large assort- 
ment of sweetmeats 
and cakes and to give 
each its proper name. 


War Toys and Road- 
breakers.—The war 
between Japan and 
Russia has, of course, 
flooded the market with 
war toys. These toys, 

unlike those 
which were in 
vogue during the 
=== South African 
War, have a 
naval rather than 
This Jittle lady, the Archduchess Marie Immaculée che a military flavour. 
Be ea ore) foe am told that 
of the Austrian Royal Family, her mother being the Spanish contrary to the 
Princess, Blanche of Castille, the daughter of Don Carlos popular impres- 
She was born at Lemberg twelve years ago sion these toys 
are not made in 
Germany but are of genuine home manufacture, and 
indirectly owe their origin to the London road-breakers. 
Whenever a street is repaved with a new set of wooden 
blocks the old ones are sold to toy manufacturers at a 
figure which makes it possible for them to turn out wooden 
ironclads, torpedoes, and bluejackets not only more sub- 
stantial but infinitely cheaper than they can be procured 
from Germany. 


A LITTLE AUSTRIAN ARCHDUCHESS 


Our Ally.—The other day a number of commercial men 
were drinking in a certain bar much patronised by the 
commercial fraternity in Liverpool. The conversation 
turned to the subject of the war, and the Russians were 
duly condemned for their many vices whilst the Japs re- 
ceived proportionate laudation from the men of the road. 
‘“‘ Here’s to our ally,” said one of the men raising his glass. 
“Ts it the Chinamen you mean?” asked an Irishman who 
had just joined the party, and a very bad row ensued which 
was only stopped by the entrance of the police. It turned 
out that the Irishman had asked the question in perfectly 
good faith. 


Chess Nomenclature.— Can anyone explain why chess 
players are divided into two classes—masters and amateurs? 
Professionals and amateurs in most games is the line of 
division, but in chess a different sort of distinction is hinted 
at. Chess masters are apparently the select few who play 
in big tournaments; all others are amateurs. The absurdity, 
however, of this line of demarcation is the implication that 
amateurs and masters are mutually exclusive. Asa matter 
of fact, though not many amateurs are masters, many of the 


masters are amateurs. Mr. Atkins, for instance, who many 
persons consider the finest of living English chess players, 
Dr. Tarrasch and Mr. Mortimer of the present day and 
Morphy and Andersenn of the past, are only a few instances 
of masters with whom chess was not a profession but a mere 
pastime. It would be interesting to learn who invented this 
distinction. It first came into newspaper vogue about 
twenty years ago, and like many other newspaper absurdities 
having come it remained. 


Barracks and Electricity.—It is to be hoped that an early 
result of the reorganised War Office will be an improvement 
in the ways our barracks are lighted. Nowadays when 
even the cheapest flats are fitted with electric light it is an 
anomaly that Tommy should have to depend on the anti- 
quated gas jets in barracks. The military authorities seem 
to have a rooted objection to electric light as the Duke of 
York’s School as well as Chelsea Barracks, both practically 
in the centre of up-to-date London, are illuminated by the 
flickering light of gas jets. In the case of Chelsea Barracks 
the only harm done is probably inconvenience to the soldiers, 
but in the Duke of York’s School, where hundreds of irre- 
sponsible children are gathered together, the risk of a serious 
fire is considerably increased by the presence of naked lights. 


Many Happy Returns to—M@arch 2: Lord Clinton, 1834 ; 
Lord Waldegrave, 1851, Lord Donoughmore, 1875; Lord de 
Mauley, 1843. March 3: Duke of Manchester, 1877; Lord 
Stopford, 1853; Lord Dysart, 1859; Professor Sully, 1842, 
March 4: Lord Charles Brudenell-Bruce, 1849, Lord Lewes, 
1853, Lord Moreton. 1857; Lord Granvitle, 1872; Sir James 
Lyall, 1838. March 5: Lord Huntly, 1847; Lord Emly, 1838 ; 
Lord Berkeley Paget, 1844. March 6: Duke of Hamilton, 1862 ; 
Lord Ely, 1851; Lord Victor Seymour, 1859, Maxime Gorky, 
1868; Sir Lewis Mclver, 1846. March 7. Lady Granby; Lord 
Onslow, 1853 ; Lord Romney, 1841; Mr. Edward Lloyd, 1845, 
March 8: Lord Melville, 1835 ; Lord Morpeth, 1867 ; Sir Godfrey 
Lushington, 1832, the Master of Saltoun, 1886. 


A VERY STRIK:NG-LOOKING ENVELOPE 


This envelope, of which the back and front are shown, was posted in Spain for 

England. The postage stamps thereon are of the value of one-tenth of a farthing 

each. As the postage from Spain to England is 24d (English money) it takes 

one hundred of these little stamps to frank a letter to England. The stamps 

are of so little value thats the officials do not consider it necessary to cancel them 
This is believed to be the smallest-value stamp in existence 
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Popular Misconceptions of Naval Warfare. 


(OES of the most common of popular fallacies is that when a 
torpedo strikes a battleship or cruiser the huge bulk is hurled 
into the air. Only the other day a London morning newspaper 
gave a lurid illustration of a torpedoed battleship which was leaping 
out of thesea like a colossal porpoise. ‘The actual experience of the 
Chino-Japanese War proved that this is not the case. 

An English officer who was serving in the 77g Yuen, which 
was torpedoed by the Japanese and sunk, stated that the effect of 
the explosion was not very severe to the person, and that while it 
was violent enough to throw anyone down on deck he did not see 
that actually happen. One Chinese officer who was asleep in his 
bunk was certainly thrown out and bruised, but he was not other- 
wise damaged although he was on the side of the ship where the 
explosion took place and only 25 ft. forward of the spot where the 
ship was struck. Furniture was thrown about, but no heavy weights 
were displaced ; nor was the effect of the shock demoralising, for 
there was no panic and the men went quietly to their stations after 
the torpedo had made the rent which destroyed the ship. The 
Ting Yuen was hit on the quarter, and the shock was a heavy, 
quivering one. The explosion made a dull, loud thud, a column 
of water dashed on board, and there was a faint, sickly smell from 
the explosion. Thatwas all. No raising of the 77g Yuen skyward, 


THE ‘*SHINONOME,” 


ONE OF THE DARING 
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By Walter Wood. 


A very popular impression prevails that Japan, however smartly 
she scored in swooping down on the Russian ships after diplomatic 
negotiations had been broken off, departed from the custom of 
declaring war before hostilities begin. As a matter of fact the 
Intelligence Department of the War Office in 1882 made an investiga- 
tion which showed that there has been no established usage on the 
subject. From 1700-1870 there were less than ten instances of 
declarations of war being issued prior to hostilities, while no fewer 
than 107 cases were recorded of hostilities without declaration, In 
forty-one of these cases the manifest or avowed motive was precisely 
that of the Japanese to-day—to secure advantage by suddenness of 
movement and the consequent surprise of an unprepared enemy. 

It is natural enough that a good deal of confusion should exist as 
to the nature and functions of ships of war. Nowadays these may, 
broadly speaking, be divided into two classes—armoured and 
unarmoured. Under the former heading come battleships, and 
under the latter cruisers and smaller ships like torpedo-boat catchers, 
torpedo-boats, and destroyers. Battleships correspond to the old 
ships of the line and their purpose is to carry out blockades, bom- 
bardments, and fight an enemy’s battleships. They are first and 
foremost machines of offence and defence. Cruisers are the 
successors of the frigates, and like them are the “eyes” of a fleet. 
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DESTROYERS OF THE JAPANESE NAVY 


No work appears too daring for the Japanese destroyer squadron to undertake. The ‘‘Shinonome” can steam thirty knots an hour 


no rending asunder of her bottom and deck—just a quiet, sudden, 
irresistible pressing in of the yielding thin plates below the water-line 
an inrush of the sea, and—total loss. 

Another strange misapprehension is that when a ship surrenders 
she displays a white flag. This statement has been made with 
regard to the Russian ships, Koveitz and Vavzag. As a matter of 
fact a white flag is never hoisted on board ship in token of surrender. 
The captain who acknowledges defeat adheres to the good old 
custom of hauling down his colours, That is the signal of surrender 
to-day as it was at Trafalgar and at the time of the Armada and the 
Revenge. 

There is a widespread impression that a torpedo is sent on its 
mission like a shot from a gun, and that like a shot its energy is 
derived from the powder which is used. A torpedo is certainly 
discharged from its tube after the fashion of a gun, but only enough 
energy is exerted by the compressed air or powder in the tube to 
start the weapon on its mission ; the marvellous mechanism of the 
Whitehead torpedo does the rest. So perfect and reliable are its 
movements that one might almost suppose that a tiny man was 
hidden in the deadly shape steering and engineering it. It is an 
automatic submarine, with its own motive-power in the form 
of compressed air, its own engines, and its own screws. Its 
cost is £500, and it will destroy a battleship costing more than 
41,000,000, 
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Their raison d’étre is to act as ocean patrols, chase and capture or 
destroy the enemy’s merchant vessels, and act as scouts to the fleet. 
Like frigates, they have no actual place in the line of battle, but the 
largest are able to act independently and are competent to attack 
rival cruisers and coaling stations if the latter are not too well 
defended. One of their chief duties is to discover the enemy and 
report his whereabouts. 

The old idea that before ships of war can fight they must be 
almost broadside on to each other dies hard. Of course, with the 
most modern guns great destruction can be done at considerable 
distances. The probable distance of the naval battle of to-day is 
about 3,000 yd., but it is not very long since a large fort was 
built at one of our great arsenals to protect the dockyard from the 
fire of ships three or four miles away. There is on record the 
famous “round for range” shot which was fired at Shoeburyness 
in the year of the first Jubilee. The weapon used was a 9g in. 
wire gun and the shot weighed 380 lb. The result was an amazing 
illustration of the possibilities of ‘high-angle ” fire—that is, the 
muzzle pointing skyward—for the missile travelled the almost 
incredible distance of 12 miles 143 yd. ‘To do this the shot had 
to rise in the air to a height of four miles. Guns have been vastly 
improved since 1887, so that Japanese ships of war could com- 
fortably lay off, say, Port Arthur at a very considerable distance 
and with such a receptive target inflict much damage, 
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HOW RUSSIA’S SOLDIERS TRAVEL TO MEET THE JAPS 


A Scene on the Siberian Railway. 


The Siberian railway extends 6,000 miles from the Russian capital to Vladivostok and Port Arthur, dividing ne 


is only one set of rails, and it is estimated-that the first contingent of Russian reinforcements of 25,000 men would arrive at Mukden 
thirty-six days after the entraining of the first batch of them at their home base 


ar Harbin to get to these points. There 
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MY’ association with 
shipbuilding 
dates from my earliest 
years. I was born at 
Devonport in 1845, 
and at the age of four- 
teen was apprenticed 
to Mr. James Peake, 
who was at that time 
master shipwright in 
the royal dockyard. I 
remained at Devonport 
until 1864 acquiring a 
knowledge of the prac- 
tical side of shipbuilding and witnessing the great changes which 
were coming over the British Navy. In 1864 the Royal School of 
Naval Architecture was established in London by the Admiralty 
and a number of scholarships were thrown open to competition. | 
was fortunate enough in this competition to secure the first place, 
and this I held for,three years, when I graduated. That was in May, 
1867, when I found myself the possessor of a professional diploma of 
fellow (first class) of the school. 
The chief constructor of the navy at that time was Mr.—now Sir 
Edward J. Reed, and he gave me an appointment on the con- 
structive staff at the Admiralty. That was the beginning of a 
connection with this department which lasted until my resignation 
excepting a period of two and a half years spent at Newcastle, to 
which [| shall’refer later. During those thirty-five years I passed 
through every grade of service, and in addition to my duties in 
London and in the royal dockyards I was occasionally at sea 
observing the actual results of my professional work. 
For three years—1867-70—I was Sir Edward Reed’s confidential 
assistant and aided him in preparing a number of technical books 


Fallt 
SIR W. H. WHITE AT THE PRESENT DAY 


and papers. These were published by Sir Edward, and my own share. 


of the labours was acknowledged by him in several directions, 
particularly in the standard work on Shipbuilding in Iron and 
Steel. In 1870—a year memorable in naval annals because of the 
capsizing of the Caftain in the Bay of Biscay—Sir Edward Reed 
retired. For two years the office of chief constructor was “in 
commission”? while the Committee on- Designs- for Warships, 
presided over by Lord Dufferin, was engaged in investigating all 
recent types and making suggestions for future construction in the 
Royal Navy. 

Mr.—now Sir—Nathaniel Barnaby succeeded Sir Edward Reed, 
and under his direction a vast amount of work was done, chiefly by 
the late Mr, W. John and myself, in making calculations for strength 
and stability for the information of Lord Dufferin’s committee. In 
consequence of our investigations many new processes were devised. 

I was appointed secretary to the Council of Construction at the 
Admiralty in 1872 and assistant constructor in 1875. From 1873 to 
1877 I was busily engaged at the dockyards on what is known as 
detached duty. ~ At that time several famous types of battleship 
were being built and I had a good deal to do with their construction. 
Amongst them were the Devastation, Dreadnought, Téméraire, 
and /uflexible. They were marvellous structures for their day and 
generation, but naval types in modern days are quickly obsolete. 
The 7éméraire was a “belt and barbette” ship and the /wflexible 
one of the “citadel ”’ turret-ships, of which the Ajar, the Agamemnon, 
the Colossus, and the Edinburgh were examples. Within a very 
short period of each other recently the /zflexzble, the Ajax, and the 
Agamemnon were sold out of the service. 

From that time onward I was engaged in designing and con- 
structing ships for the Royal Navy, and was gradually evolving the 
types which have culminated in the colossal fighting machines of 
to-day. In the earlier years I was connected with Sir Nathaniel 
Barnaby as one of his principal assistants, and was formally pro- 
moted chief constructor in 1881. By that time I had discharged the 
duties of professor of naval architecture for eleven years, having 
begun them in 1870. My old school at South Kensington claimed 
me for three years, and afterwards for eight years I served at the 
Royal Naval College.at Greenwich, where | organised that course of 


THE BOY: 
What Will He Become? 


XIl—_WHY I BECAME A NAVAL 
ARCHITECT 
By Sir William Henry White, K.C.B., 
F.R.S., LL.D., D.Sc. 
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instruction under which 
many eminent men in 


foreign navies and 
private firms con- 
ducted their earlier 


studies, the Admiralty 
sending the majority 
of pupils, who after- 
wards entered the set- 
vice of the Royal 
Navy. 

I reached an impor- 
tant period of my life at 
the beginning of 1883. 
Sir W. G. Armstrong, Mitchell and Co., Ltd., had started a warship- 
building department in their works at Newcastle, and I was invited 
to take charge of it. I accepted the offer, and from April, 1883, to 
October, 1885, I was at the head of it. The department was con- 
ducted on an extensive scale as it was the firm’s intention to 
construct vessels of the largest size. When I resigned the yard was 
in full working order, The Victoria, which was sunk by the 
Camperdown in collision, was on the slips, building to an Admiralty 
design. Ships were also under construction from my designs for 
foreign governments, including Japan, China, Spain, and Italy. Of 
these ships four took part in the battle of the Yalu River, and one 
has recently taken part in the action at Chemulpho, when two 
Russian ships were destroyed. Before I left Newcastle the United 
States Government Bought my designs from which the cruisers, 
Baltimore and Charleston, were constructed. Naturally enough, 
although, the bulk of my work has been carried out for the British 
Navy, many other fleets include one or more of my ships. 

Owing to ill-health Sir Nathaniel Barnaby retired in 1885. On 
leaving the Admiralty for the north I had enjoyed the unusual dis- 
tinction of receiving from the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
a special letter of thanks for my services to the navy, and my 
relations with the service were of the most pleasant and friendly 
nature. When, therefore, I was invited by Lord George Hamilton, 
then First Lord of*the Admiralty, to succeed Sir Nathaniel as 


SIR’ W. H. WHITE AT THE AGE OF 18 


‘Director of Naval Construction I accepted the office, although I 
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think it is pretty generally known that such a change involved con- 
siderable financial losstome. My great desire, however, was to be of 
public service, and this, as the responsible designer of all his Majesty’s 
ships, I had the opportunity of effecting. I took over the new 
appointment on October 1, 1885, and was made also Assistant Con- 
troller of the Royal Navy, holding office until February, 1902, when 
continued ill-health compelled me to resign. By a vote of Parliament a 
special money grant was awarded to me on retirement in recognition 
of what were considered my exceptional services to the navy. 

That these services were exceptional is evidenced by the following 
facts: Sir Edward Reed and Sir Nathaniel Barnaby each had to 
administer an annual expenditure of 41,500,000 to £2,000,000 on 
new ship construction. My responsibility was represented by an 
annual average from 1885 to 1902 of more than £5,000,000; for my 
last seven years the average exceeded £7,000,000, and the maximum 
annual expenditure reached nearly £9,000,000. The total expendi- 
ture on new construction while J held office was close on £90,000,000, 
excluding costs of armaments. No fewer than 245 vessels of all 
classes, excluding torpedo-boats, were built or building from my 
designs when I retired, and since my retirement three more battle- 
ships designed by me have been begun. No fewer than 
46 battleships, 26 armoured cruisers, 102 protected cruisers, and 
74 other war vessels are included in the list of ships for which I am 
the responsible designer ; their cost amounts to about £84,000,000 
exclusive of armaments and over £100,000,000 with armaments. 
Sir Nathaniel Barnaby designed 28 battleships, 6 armoured cruisers, 
27 protected cruisers, and 129 smaller vessels with an aggregate cost 
of about £27,900,000. Sir Edward Reed designed 25 ironclads, 
2 small armoured gun-vessels, and 68 smaller vessels, which ‘cost 
less than £10,000,000. From 1888 onwards has been a period of 
special programmes and extraordinary effort in the development 
of our war fleet. 
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“NAPOLEON” CAGED—A REMARKABLE POSTER. 


3 


This striking puster, the work of Mr. David Wilson. represents Mr. Willie Edouin as Dr. Napoleon Bonaparte Crow in the second act of ““Amorelle* 
at the Comedy 
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Children as Pictured by Hilda Cowham and Lewis Baumer. 


An Unprophetic Month.—The weather prophets are still not vote at all or else vote against the Government the 
doubtful about our prospect of sunshine next summer. The circular isnot sent tohim. This does not of necessity mean 
month of February, it appears, affords the meteorologist no that he has ceased to be officially recognised as a member 
data to work on. February, 1895, was the beginning of one of the ministerial party. He may request that the circulars 


of the severest frosts we ever had in 
England, which was followed by a fine 
spring, a dry summer, and a glorious 
autumn. Two years ago February was 


from the whips be sent to him as usual or he 
may, as some members have lately done, 
notify the whips that he no longer wishes to 
receive any circularsfrom them. Inthe latter 
case the member making such a request would, 
of course, be regarded as having severed his 
connection with the ministerial party. 


The Potato Craze.—The fabulous prices 
recently paid for potato seed cannot be 
regarded as their real value but simply as a 
fictitious price due to a temporary craze for 
certain classes of potato seed. The effect, 
however, of such a craze will be to create a 
wild idea among farmers that they can make 
their fortunes in a short time by sowing 
high-priced potato seed and selling the pro- 
duce as seed again at a very high figure. 
The plan seems to work out all right on paper 
and presents a most pleasing prospect of much 
profit, but the wee! point in this idea of 
gambling in potatoes is that by the time the 
farmer is able to put his produce on the 
market some other variety of potato seed 
has come into vogue and the farmer finds 
that a slump has set in in his particular line 
of goods. 


M. Okura’s Museum in Tokio.—The collec- 
tion of Japanese antiques and curios so 
generously offered for sale by Baron Okura 
for the benefit of his country, though not 
open to the public, could often be visited in 
his fine house at Tokio. Many rooms are 
beautiful copies of famous temples at Nikko, 
one with the gorgeous ceiling of gold dragons 
on a blue ground and others with wonderful 
dadoes of lotuses. Each room is dedicated to 
some special class of object; one contains 
images innumerable of Buddha and Amida, 
the supreme god, while another has exquisite 
specimens of gold and red lacquer, dainty 
boxes, and writing sets; then there are speci- 


Jack- | belliewe your dog’s so stupid he couldn’t say boo to a goose, Ellen mens of cloisonné and of bronzes, and in the 


Elem = Weill, Jack, why don’t you try him? 


waiting room where tea is served to the 
visitors are the most lovely ‘hihachis”’ 


again the beginning of an icy snap, yet in that year we had (large bowls used for hot charcoal) inlaid with metals on 
no spring or summer to speak of and a cold and rainy bronze. 


autumn. Last year a mild February was the 
signal for one of the most depressing springs 
and wettest summers that this country has 
ever seen. 


A Run of Railway Tragedies.—In the last 
few days there has been a most remarkable 
number of railway tragedies, all of which are 
more or less surrounded in mystery. The 
fate of the poor young woman found dead on 
the line near King’s Cross Station was not, 
nor probably ever will be, satisfactorily ex- 
plained. A couple of days later the body of 
a well-dressed foreigner was found in a railway 
carriage at Weybridge with his throat cut, 
and on the same day the body of a private 
of the 21st Lancers was found close to East 
Ham Station lying on the rails completely cut 
intwo. The railways near London would 
keep a Sherlock Holmes in real life extremely 
busy. 


Ministerial Circulars.—Every member of 
Parliament who is supposed to be a supporter 
of the Government always receives from the 
ministerial whips a circular requesting his 
presence in the House whenever an important 
division is expected to take place. If, how- 
ever, it is known that a member will either 
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Aunt Mabel: Look, Bobbie, three more eggs! Isn’t it nice of the hen to give us so many? 
Bobbie: Oh very! But, Auntie Mabel, | wish you’d get some hens that lay poached eggs 
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A GRACEFUL EXERCISE FOR. WOMEN 
The Gentle Art of Fencing. 


A GUARD—MDLLE. M. DE BONFANTI AND MISS GLADYS COURTNEY 


FOUR OF THE COMPETITORS IN THE RECENT TOURNAMENT AT THE EMPRESS ROOMS 


Mrs. Walter Richards, Mdlle. M. de Bonfanti, Miss Gladys Courtney, Miss Julia Johnstone 
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On the Azure Shore 


A Short Story. 


By Major Arthur Griffiths. 


he Hotel Cétes d’Azur is one of the first and most largely- 
patronised caravansaries on the French Riviera. It is well 
situated, well mounted, and well done; a handsome building with a 
long facade due south ; it lies amid orange groves in full bearing 
with bright flower gardens looking down over the blue Mediterranean 
and is sheltered by the lofty screen of the Alpes Maritimes. The hotel 
management is good, the service attentive, the cuisine undeniable. 
In matter of position the house is happily placed ; it is within easy 
distance of Monte Carlo by road and rail, close to the great temple 
of play and the finest orchestra in Europe. No wonder that all 
through winter and spring crowds fill the hotel. 

They are, or easily pass for, the best and smartest of well-to-do 
people. No others, indeed, could pay the prices and hold their own 
in the Cétes d’Azur. A year or two back I stayed there some time 
when the occurrences I am about to relate caused some little stir in 
our mixed but highly distinguished company. 

We had a real prince among us, a lively little chap willing at any 
time to accept a supper and take a hand at baccarat, Prince Reithel, 
heir to an unoccupied throne in a Republican country. There were 
also Baroness Lowenfelt, widow of a world-famous financier, who 
kept high state, and several members of the English aristocracy, 
rather stand-off but more from shyness than swagger; a South 
African millionaire also, Angus Coupar and his wife, simple, good- 
natured souls with a crowd of friends and poor relations living at 
their charges, and with all these the usual mixed collection of lesser 
folk, of whom I counted myself the most insignificant. 

My attention was drawn to one couple, man and wife, very soon 
after their arrival. They were given a table in the restaurant adjoin- 
ing mine or, more exactly, in front of mine, and so placed that the 
lady was exactly opposite me. I could see that she was remarkably 
handsome, with a pale, proud face, jet-black hair, da’k scornful eyes, 
and very red lips in a mouth that was rather hard-set and might 
mean a resolute, passionate nature. She was gorgeously dressed in 
pale amber that set off her clear wax-like skin; her jewels were 
superb, amethysts and opals chiefly on this particular occasion, but 
she had sets to suit all costumes. A tall, statuesque beauty as I 
noted later when they rose and left the table—a commanding, 
imperious figure that overtopped her companion, for the husband 
was a little man—short, slight, undersized—with a neat person and 
precise, rather finicky, ways. They were the Count and Countess 
Ullman I was told, nationality uncertain; but 1 had heard them 
speak English at dinner, the lady with the assured fluency and 
perfect accent of a native, the man with just a little hesitation and 
unmistakable foreign twang. I cannot say that they interested me very 
greatly at first; they did not seem of any very rare type, and were 
not distinguishable from the crowds that come to the Riviera and are 
especially to be met in the near neighbourhood of Monte Carlo. 

I saw them twice in the rooms that same night hovering around 
the ¢vente et guarante tables, both of them following the play care- 
fully but not staking more than an occasional louis. I guessed what 
they were after, tasting only and testing their theories, watching how 
the system in which they believed would work out in practice. They 
were finished gamblers—of that I felt sure—to judge by their keen 
eyes for the chances of the game and as time passed their per- 
sistency in following it. 

Next day they were among the detachment from our hotel who 
went over by the early train so as to be at the doors before the 
gambling rooms opened, ready to take part in the daily race for seats 
which starts punctually as the clock strikes twelve. I often went 
myself to see the fun; it was a long run for the far-off ¢rente et 
quarante room, but the count and countess were always in the fore- 
front, and they invariably secured places, which they occupied till 
dinner-time. Day after day we saw them, playing always and in 
all fashions, now cautiously after minute cal-ulations, now recklessly, 
throwing all system to the winds. 
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They had no great luck—rather the other way. We heard all 
about it when, after the custom of the place, we gathered together 
in the great central hall of the hotel and ‘exchanged experiences, 
talking over the surprises, the fortunes, and misfortunes, of the day ; 
how red had come out seventeen times, how there had been a 
wretched “intermittence,” an uneven alternation of colours which 
upset all theories, how this one had won seven “maximums ” 
running, and that had lost twice as many. The Ullmans had 
always a lot to say. They were liked rather as free-and-ceasy folk 
not difficult to know, the pretty countess especially, for she was 
affable and there were depths in her dark eyes that were touched by 
unspoken admiration or out-and-out compliment. 

She had a shrewish temper, however, reserved generally for the 
little count, but she showed it openly sometimes ;. for instance, on 
the days when they fared ill at Monte Carlo. [ could hear them at 
the next table snarling at each other, nagging and squabbling con- 
tinually, trying to shift the blame of some unlucky coz#, both with 
loud voices, but hers—strong, mellow, musical—always in the 
ascendant, and the little count was soon shut up and overpowered. 
It must have been the same, worse even, in the sacred recesses of 
their wedded chamber, for one morning a neighbour on their bed- 
room floor came out on the terrace with a fine story. 

There had been an awful row the night before—high words, 
something like a free fight, pieces of furniture overturned, and 
crockery broken. Some of the remarks overheard proved how 
bitter the quarrel had been. ‘I won’t do it,” cried the husband. 
“You must and shall,” replied the wife. ‘All the risk and trouble 
falls upon me.” ‘So it should ; it’s the man’s business, and it was 
so arranged.” “J don’t like it, and I tell you I shall cry off. We 
must leave the hotel. I shall at any rate to-morrow.” “You 
coward. You shocking little cur!” Then followed a fresh scuffle, 
even blows, and an outburst of hysterical tears. 

It soon became evident that the Ullmans were in very low water. 
Like a good many more they had been beguiled to their undoing. 
They had dropped heavily at the tables and were probably cleaned 
out. It looked like it, for the lady’s jewels gradually disappeared— 
pawned, no doubt, at the convenient jewel shops at Monte Carlo—and 
presently they left the hotel. The count slunk away first unseen, 
going in search, presumably, of some cheaper hostelry ; madame 
cleared out later, and there was much speculation whether or not she 
had paid the bill. Evil tongues declared she had been unable to do so, 
and quoted in proof that a lot of her voluminous baggage had been 
left behind. The countess had, however, been at great pains to 
explain that she had asked this favour as she meant ere long to 
return to the hotel. 

So many people came and went that the Ullmans’ exodus was 
soon forgotten as a ‘ing of the past. Besides, another much more 
serious matter arose to disturb the serenity of the Cétes d’Azur 
Hotel. 

It came out at first in low, subdued whispers, and the management 
would gladly have hushed up the whole affair. A great robbery at 
a hotel throws discredit on the house and causes infinite trouble. 
There had been in truth a very extensive robbery ; the greater part 
of the Baroness Lowenfelt’s jewels, some of them gems of European 
celebrity, had been carried off, spirited away without a clue to their 
disappearance. » Her suite, her personal attendants, companion 
maid, major-domo, had been in her service for years and were 
altogether above suspicion. The hotel servants were highly 
respectable people ; there was nothing to indicate that the house 
had been entered from without, for all the fastenings to doors and 
windows had been found intact on the morning the robbery was 
discovered. 

Yet the jewel box in its own travelling safe in the baroness’s 
bedroom had been’ forced by a skilled hand and the whole of the 
contents swept up and purloined, 
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A WHISPER FROM THE KITCHEN 


Cook to Butler: In my last place we got everything from the Eau de Colonial Stores 
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Such a grave event as this ccuid not be kept secret. It ran like 
wildfire through the town and beyond. ‘here was a dead set made 
at the hotel. People came over in crowds from the neighbouring 
resorts in carriages and on motors, the restaurant was full at luncheon- 
time, the hall was thronged all the afternoon, and everyone was 
talking of the robbery. 

Among the rest pretty Countess Ullman arrived, ostensibly to go 
to her boxes, but really to enjoy the fun as she called it, smiling 
maliciously and crowing gaily at her great good luck in leaving this 
den of thieves before she was despoiled. 

“JT cannot afford to lose my poor little lot of trinkets,’ she said 
to her great friend and chief admirer, Prince Reithel. “ They'll be 
taking your highness’s crown jewels next if you’re not careful.” 

“Oh ! but I am, countess. They are all in safe keeping at my 
uncle’s,” laughed the light-hearted little vaur7en. 

Two nights later there was a second great coup, and now the 
hotel proprietors were victimised. The result of the first robbery had 
been to fill the hotel safe with the most precious possessions of the 
chief guests, and now someone—no doubt the same audacivus hand 
—had rifled it, picking out and carrying off the most choice jewels. 

Herr Ganz, the hotel director, was in despair. He would surely 
lose his place, the hotel would be ruined. The proprietors must 
go bankrupt. He fairly sobbed when he talked it over with me in 
the privacy of his own room. 

One feature in the business struck meas I thought over the 
details. Both the suite occupied by the Baroness Lowenfelt and the 
hotel bureau in which the hotel safe stood were on the ground floor. 
It occurred to me that the thief had got in during the day and had 
secreted himself somewhere on this floor or below it. 

‘¢ Where, for instance, does that go?” I asked. 

“To the mezzanine, the half-basement,” said Ganz. ‘“ There’s 
nothing down there but the box-room, the store where the surplus 
baggage or any left in our charge is kept till removed.” 

Yet something induced me to go down and examine this room, 
and I easily obtained permission. It was a semi-dark, cavernous sort 
of place piled high with cases of all kinds, portmanteaus, and gigantic 
dress baskets, and all the nondescript belongings of globe-trotters and 
wanderers. 

While I lingered I was conscious that someone else had entered 
the room—a woman. I plainly heard the frou-frou of a dress, the 
subtle fragrance of wood violet scent was wafted through the dreary 
den, and | caught sight of a tall figure in which I recognised the 
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Countess Ullman. I wason the point of announcing my presence 
when I was thunderstruck by the sound of her voice, not addressed 
to me nor to anyone she had brought with her but evidently in answer 
to someone already in the box-room. 

“What do you say? Icannot hear you. Someone here? Of 
course ; Iam here. Icameas arranged. You can hand me over the 
things. I have brought the food ; you must be starving. My God!” 

The exclamation was caused by my sudden appearance as I rose 
to my full height and walked towards her. 

“Really, countess, this is a strange place to meet in,” I said 
blandly. “ You have come, I presume, to look out something from 
your boxes. Can I be of any use or am [| in the way ?” 

She faced me like a tiger. 

‘ How dare you interfere? You are a spy,” she cried furiously— 
‘a low, mean, despicable spy. I should like to kill you, and I will.” 

I had only time to seize her hand as it went to a small dagger in 
her waistband. 

Then I managed to drag her out into the corridor, where I 
ordered her to precede me up the stairs. 

“Tet me commend Madame la Comtesse to your particular 
care,? I said to the director whom I found in the office, adding with 
stern meaning, “ And don’t let her leave till we have cleared up the 
mystery of the box-room downstairs, to which I now invite your 
attention.” 

We then returned in a body to the basement, and with no great 
difficulty extricated the miserable little count from the largest dress 
basket in the store. It had been arranged for his occupation during” 
daylight hours, where he could lie concealed literally like a jack-in- 
the-box whilst there was business done in the store-room. At night 
he was free-to come and go as he pleased, and he made, as we have 
seen, the best use of his time. 

When he was captured a full set of housebreaking instruments. 
was found in his possession, and what was more to the purpose 
the whole of the valuables stolen from the hotel safe. Those 
which the Baroness Lowenfelt had lost had been removed by 
his female accomplice, but were recovered in part at her lodgings in 
the town. 

Ullman, who with his wife was tried at the Nice Assizes and 
sentenced to long terms, was identified as an Austrian thief, once a 
courier and hotel guide. His wife was ‘‘a woman of no import- 
ance,” chosen on account of her great beauty to assist in the 
schemes in which she became his dominant partner. 


‘* The dye is cast!"’ shrieked the hairdresser 
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FAMOUS SCULPTORS IN THEIR STUDIOS 


Mr. Alfred Drury Engaged on his Bust of the King in his Studio in Chelsea. 


\Copyrtght of “The Tatler” 


Mr. Drury, who was educated at New College, Oxford, studied first at South Kensington and afterwards in Paris under Dalou. Mr. Drury’s most famous 
works of art are his ‘‘Circe,” his ‘‘Age of Innocence,” his statue of Queen Victoria now at Bradford, and his busts of King Edward, Queen Alexandra, 
and the late Sir William MacCormac 
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The Great Floods on the Rivers Thames and Isis. 


TORPIDS AT OXFORD—ON A VERY FLOOD TIDE 


The extent of the flood can be judged from the fact that under normal conditions where the trees stand marks one of the river banks 


THE FLOOD ON THE ISIS 


The crowd at St. Catherine's Bridge finding their way stopped by the towpath being under water 
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A Picturesque but Inconvenient Overflow. 


H. Gude 
THE EFFECTS OF THE FLOOD AT MAIDENHEAD 


Firemen distributing bread and soup to the flooded-out inhabitants 


H, Gude 
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MAIDENHEAD’S MAIN STREET UNDER WATER 


Postmen delivering letters from a punt in the early morning 
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SOCIETY 


The King’s Levée. 
—The state rooms in 
St. James’s Palace 
have been completely 
redecorated, and so 
to the general regret 
the levées are to be 
held in them again. 
Buckingham Palaceis 
far more magnificent, 
better ventilated, and 
more spacious. St. 
James’s, however, has 
been improved in the 
way of ventilation, 
and so it is to be 
hoped that there will 
be no repetition of 
the scene when the 
Earl of Limerick was 
so overcome by the 
heat of the roaring 
fires that he fell down 
in a faint and had to 
be carried out by the 
Body Guard. The 
King dislikes long 
levées, and so the 
numbers are to be 
limited. Persons (not 
officials) who have 
already attended dur- 
ing the reign will not 
be received again 
during this year, and 
so the attendance 
will be limited to the 
Court, the diploma- 
tists, the state 
officials, and the pre- 
sentations and their 
sponsors. 


Miss Balfour, 
Mrs. 


Madame Chang —It is some time now 
since the wife of a Chinese Minister to this 
Court has gone about in English society just 
like the wives of the other diplomatists. The 
last was Madame Sieh-Tagen, who some ten 
years ago went about with her stepdaughter, 
both attired in the national dress, to all the 
principal receptionsin London. This example 
is now being followed by Madame Chang, the 
wife of the present Minister, and it is under- 
stood that she and her husband intend to 
receive in return at Richmond House just as 
the Sieh-Tagens did. Chang, by the way, 
is a name which is as common in China as 
Smith or Jones in this country. Madame 
Chang is handsome in the Mongolian style, 
and her dress is very striking and picturesque. 
Her entrance always makes a sensation. His 
Excellency Chang and madame had a narrow 
escape of being massacred during the Boxer 
riots at Pekin. 


A Roman Catholic Heiress.—One of the 
wealthiest of Roman Catholic heiresses in 
this country (who are not numerous) is Lady 
Margaret Crichton-Stuart, the only sister of 
the Marquis of Bute. The late Lord Bute 
was so enormously wealthy that he was able to 
leave his daughter a very considerable fortune 
without perceptibly diminishing the large 


Deeping; back row—Dr. 
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Week by Week. 


The names in the group, reading from left to right, are: Front row—Madame Woolfen, 


Mrs. Ebden, Mr. Harvey Du Cros; middle row—Lady Hardman, 
The fair was held recently by the 
Hastings and St. Leonards Conservative Association and was an immense success 


Deeping, Mr. Ebden. 


revenues of the marquisate. Lady Margaret 
is not much known in London. She cares 
very little for the social round and is far 
happier when yachting, a taste which she in- 
herited from her father. She is starting on a 
cruise in the Mediterranean in the yacht, 
Zaza, and will probably pay a visit to the 
Holy Land, which has a great attraction for 
her and her family. The late Lord Bute even 
invested in land in Jerusalem, and part of his 
daughter’s legacy consisted of this property. 
It must be strange to own “ valuable ground 
rents in Jerusalem.” 


The White Farm.—Crichel, Lord Aling- 
ton’s seat in Dorset, is mainly famous for its 
white farm which the late Lady Alington 
established there, but it is in many respects 
one of the most interesting country seats in the 
south of England. Charles II. was a visitor 
there, and at Crichel the late Lord Alington 
often entertained George 1V. The original 
house was burned down 150 years avo but was 
restored by Sir William Napier. ‘Vhe visitors’ 
book contains the name of almost every dis- 
tinguished personage in England for the last 
fifty years, and Lord Beaconsfield’s signature 
is to be found in it as well as that of the King 
and Queen, both of whom always entertained 
a warm regard for Lord Alington. 
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Hermann Warschawski 


THE PREMIER'S SISTER AT A FANCY FAIR AT HASTINGS 


The New Lord and 
Lady Strathmore.—- 
The new Lord and 
Lady — Strathmore 
were as Lord and 
Lady Glamis but little 
knowr in London 
Tirey preferred a 
country life and re- 
sided mostly in the 
country at St. Paul’s 
Walden, Herts. Last 
year they let it, in- 
tending to bring their 
daughter out. When 
the mourning is over 
it is probable that 
Lady Strathmore will 
be more seen in 
London in_ the 
interests of Lady 
Mary  Bowes-Lyon. 
Lady Strathmore is 
decidedly pretty. She 
was the daughter of 
the late Mr. Charles 
Cavendish - Bentinck, 
who if he had lived 
would have been 
Duke of Portland, 
and it, of course, 
follows that if his 
daughter had been 
a son that son would 
be duke now, a fact 
which Lady Strath- 
more does not forget. 
Lord Strathmore is 
keen on _ politics 
and would make a 
mark if he were not 
so retiring. 


‘Building and Blotting Pads.”’—The 
Duke of Norfolk’s chief personal hobbies are 
building and blotting pads. He has at vast 
cost (defrayed from the ground rents of the 
Strand estate) completed the restoration of 
Arundel Castle, including the enormous Gothic 
hall. He has also from time to time pur- 
chased nearly every kind of new blotting pad 
which has been put on the market. With 
regard to the latter point, however, it is not 
the least curious part that he has never seen 
the majority of these purchases a second time. 
He has such an enormous amount of work to 
do that he has for some years made a rule 
that private matters which cannot be finished 
in the day must be left. 


The Restoration of Arundel. — The 
Duchess of Norfolk will have a magnificent 
home at Arundel. When I looked in there 
last autumn a small army of men were 
employed in the work of restoring the castle, 
and the duke himself was here, there, and 
everywhere superintending the operations. 
A small fortune has been spent within the 
last few years, and the main front looks as 
new as if the whole thing were a mushroom 
growth of to-day. Even the stairway to the 
dilapidated old keep in the rear has been 
thoroughly renovated. 


Miss Ebden, 
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Guigont & Bosst 
THE QUEEN OF ITALY AND HER TWO LITTLE DAUGHTERS, PRINCESS YOLANDE AND PRINCESS MAFALDA 


The Queen, who was married in 1896, is the daughter of the Prince of Montenegro 
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A Royal Gathering. —King Christian will 
celebrate his birthday on April 8 at Copen- 
hagen, when a number of royal personages 
will come together to congratulate his 
Majesty. King Edward and Queen 
Alexandra will be among the party, and 
the Prince and Princess Charles of Den- 
mark and Prince Nicholas of Greece will 
also be present at. the Danish Court 
during the celebration. The ~Danish 


The Russian Embassy.—Count Bencken- 
dorff, the Russian ambassador, who received 
the imperial summons the other day to go to 
St. Petersburg, is very popular 
in society, and possesses many 
of those qualities which go to 
form the Saxon ideal of that 
particular type of character 
generally described as a good 
fellow. The Russian ambas- 


Speaight 


ROBIN, ONLY SON OF LADY MARY DOYNE 


Lady Mary is a half-sister of the Earl of Harewood and wife of Mr. Robert Wentworth 
Doyne of Wells, co. Wexford 


Court is usually a quiet one but breaks into 
a number of unwonted gaieties on the occa- 
sion of the royal birthday. Theatricals are 
never indulged in at the Copenhagen Court, 
but dancing and concert parties of a very 
high-class order form the chief features of 
the birthday entertainments. 


Spring Weather.—The sudden change in 
the weather from sleet and snow to balmy 
south-west winds and an absence of rain 
brought a crowd of people into the streets and 
the Park. Several personages who have been 
invalids of late appeared in the Park to take 
advantage of the fine weather and enjoy the 
spring breezes. Lady Ellesmere was driving, 
and Mr. Alfred Rothschild, who has had a 
bad illness, was walking slowly along the 
Row. The Queen also drove through the 
Park, and a large crowd gathered as usual at 
Hyde Park Corner to catch a glimpse of her 
Majesty, who was looking extremely well. 


At Monte Carlo.—There was‘a time when 
one’s social education was scarcely considered 
to be complete without a visit to Monte Carlo, 
and to have made or lost a fortune there gave 
a person at once a certain amount of social 
distinction. Nowadays there are plenty of 
people who regard Monte Carlo as rather a 
dull place, and if you want to lose money 
there are plenty of quieter places in the world 
in which to do so, Still, the bright principality 
always attracts a number of distinguished 
persons at this time of year. The Duke and 
Duchess of Roxburghe are expected to arrive 
at Monte Carlo shortly, and Lord Warwick has 
been staying there for some time past. 


sador does not care for dancing, but he rides 
well, is a good shot, and plays an admirable 
game of bridge. Count Poklevski- 
Kozell, the first secretary of the 
Russian embassy in London, is 
also a keen bridge-player, and 
is one of the few really good 
players in London who does not 
grumble at a bad partner. 


The Society Hustler.—How- 
ever effective and admirable it 
may be in business or politics 
hustling is not a practice to be 
recommended in social life. In 
many ways English society has 
been completely Americanised 
during the past few years, but it 
still retains a strong objection to 
being rushed. A few years ago 
the season was conspicuous for 
the social failure of two of the 
most charming women in Eng- 
land. Both of them were good- 
looking and were delightful 
hostesses, but unfortunately for 
themselves they hustled too 
severely, Society felt it was 
being rushed and resented it 
accordingly. Their husbands 
were men of enormous enterprise 
who had built up rapid fortunes 
by hustling, and their wives 
innocently thought that the 
methods which proved so’ suc- 
cessful in business were equally 
adapted for social life. 


Forsyth. 
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Lord and Lady Fitzwilliam.—When Lord 
Fitzwilliam sells his Irish estates to the tenants 
he will retain Coollattin and his connection 
with the country. One could as well imagine 
Ireland without a FitzGerald as without a 
Fitzwilliam. The late lord was very fond of 
“Ould Erin,” and spent a good deal of his 
time at Coollattin, where there is always 
beautiful scenery and fine sport to be had 
within easy reach. His grandson, the present 
earl, keeps up a smart pack of foxhounds over 
there—the same that he hunted when he was 
Lord Milton—and Lady Fitzwilliam, who is 
a splendid horsewoman, has often enjoyed 
a run with them. As a sister of that fine 
sportsman, Lord Ronaldshay, she naturally 
takes a keen interest in the chase. Lord 
Fitzwilliam like the rest of the family is also 
very fond of hunting, and it would be a great 
loss to county Wicklow if the pack should 
be given up when he parts with the family 
acres. 


Irishmen from Yorkshire. — The Fitz- 
williains have been Anglo-Irish for centuries, 
and Burke credits them with Norman descent, 
but the truth is they are genuine Anglo- 
Saxons from Yorkshire. Lord Fitzwilliam’s 
first authentic forefather was one William 
Fitzgodric, a Saxon thane who had the good 
sense to marry a wealthy Yorkshire widow. 
The lady was a heiress and handed down 
her father’s broad lands to theit son, William 
Fitzwilliam. Naturally his Yorkshire home 
at Wentworth Woodhouse is the most com- 
fortable of Lord Fitzwilliam’s five country 
seats. Even the cellars there are magnificent, 
and are built with beautiful groined roofs that 
recall the architecture of the Norman crypts. 
In these cellars is kept the famous “old 
October,” which is the pride of Wentworth 
and which it would be profanity to drink out 
of anything less respectable than a wineglass. 


Langfier 


MRS. RENDLE 
Frank Rendle and the sister of Mr. Neil 


She is a Scot by birth, but has lived for nearly a 
quarter of a century in London. 


Mr. Rendle’s sister married 
Sir Augustus Harris 
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INTERVIEW S—No. 
The Rag-and-Bone Man. 


“Oh Hi if you want to. om not “Se ‘ —w , t a Pe ‘* Yes, | sometimes find hidden trea- 
usy for a few minutes * ; : i ; sure in an old trousers pocket” 


“My eldest. A rag-and-bone man’s heart is as warm as 
anyone’s" 


“1 enjoy following the war. Port 
Arthur isn't a good harbour, it’s too 
shallow, you see” 


“On the whole the profession is a 
healthy one. It keeps the lungs 
constantly in exercise”’ 


ta “ Appraising the value of the goods is an effort entailing wa 
considerable mental strain” 
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ROMANTIC STORY OF “THE DUKE 


ARRANGING A PLAN OF CAMPAIGN THE PARTY IN HIS GI 


The Duke of Killicrankie (Mr. Graham Browne) discusses the situation 
with Mr. Pitt Welby (M7. Weedon Grossmith) 


The duke has abducted his sweetheart, Lady Henrietta Addison, by making her miss he 
to come as chaperons. The picture shows the ducal party on the night of their arr 
(Mr. Graham Browne), Mrs. Mulholland (Miss Marie 1 
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THE LOVERS IN LONDON 


The duke (Mr. Graham Browne) becomes sentimental with Lady 
Henrietta (Miss Eva Moore) 
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iE OF KILLICRANKIE” AT THE CRITERION. 


MR. PITT WELBY, M.P., MAKES LOVE 


GRACE’S HIGHLAND HOME 


her train, and has induced his friend, Pitt Welby, and the latter's friend, Mrs. Mulholland, 
arrival. The figures, from left to right, are: Lady Henrietta (Miss Eva Moore), the duke 
fe Illington), and Mr. Pitt Welby (Mr. Weedon Grossmith) 


Mr. Pitt Welby (Mr. Weedon Grossmith) is deeply in love with 
Mrs. Mulholland (Mtss Marte Illington), the widow of a rich tanner 
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THE LOVERS IN THE HIGHLANDS 


The duke (Mr. Graham Browne) and Lady Henrietta (Miss Eva Moore) 
in his Highland home 


PER STORY OF THE ABDUCTION ARRIVES 
i Ellis & Walery 
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PLAYS. MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


“ Amorelle.”—At last Ammorelle has 
reached the coveted haven of a West-end 
theatre, and it proves a most amusing 
bit of work even in the somewhat in- 
choate stages which marks the beginning 
of such productions. I would go many 
miles to see Mr. Edouin, for he is by 
far the most adroit comedian we have. 
Others are quicker and “smarter” per- 
haps, but nobody has his experience 
and few have his delicacy. The word, 
“delicacy,” may seem out of 
place in speaking of such work 


as he has to do, but he never / 


offends. His artistic sense is f 
perfect and his resourcefulness 
is simply wonderful. Next to 
Mr. Edouin the honours fall to 
Miss Mabelle Gilman, an artist 
who has never had her full due 
on this side. She is bright 
and piquant with a good voice 
and a pleasant manner. Mr. 
Barraclough sings  capitally, 
and the whole opera goes with 
aswing. M. Serpette’s music 
is very delicate and pretty. 


“The Darling of tho 
Guards.”—I think I can trace 
the nimble hand of a con- & 
tributor well known to these 
pages in The Darling of the 
Guards, which now forms by 
far the best part of Zhe School 
Girl at the Prince of Wales’s. The 
authors as given in the bill, “ David 
Burlesco and John Leatherlung,’ is 
surely our old friend, Mr. Adrian 
Ross, who can be so funny that I never 
can understand why his services in 
musical comedy should be confined to 
the “lyrics.” Zhe Darling of the 
Guards is really humorous ; its fun stands 
out in striking contrast to the ponderous 
structure of Zhe School Girl, which’ has 
certainly not improved since | saw it first 
last April. The cast has been much 
weakened on the feminine side, which is 
mostly in the hands of very 
young girls. There always 
seems to be a difficulty in 
getting comédiennes in musical 
comedy ; even the Gaiety is 
suffering a little at this moment 
on that account, for the talent 
lies mainly with the men. 
Without Arthur Roberts: 7he 
School Girl would be quite 
anemic. He is really a tower 
of strength and _ surpasses 
himself in his imitation of 
Mr. Tree. Do not miss Zhe 
Darling of the Guards. The 
girls who appear in the hand- 
some frock coats of officers of 
the Guards are so piquant that 
Mr. Edwardes may well con- 
template the advisability of 
giving us another piece like 
A Gaiety Girl, for the modern 
frocks used in The School Girl 
go far to dispeleven an illusion 
of play-acting. 


A SCENE 


FROM 


FROM MR. WILSON BARRETT’S NEW PLAY, 
NEVER LAND” 


Miss Relph as Sybil Landale and'Miss Haidee Wright as Smudgee 


brown, Barnes, & Bell 


AT THE SHAKESPEARE, LIVERPOOL 


“CINDERELLA” 


Miss Queenie Leighton as Rudolph Prince of Sylvania and Miss Zena Dare 


as Cinderella 
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“THE NEVER, 


Another School of Acting.— 
Are we really to have schools of 
acting ? Nosooner has Mr. Tree 
started on tour with his 7épertoire 
company than Mr. Gordon Craig 
comes forward with a scheme. 
Mr. Craig, while preparing Ibsen’s 
Vikings and Much Ado About 
Nothing, has been able to devote 
some time to the formation of a 
school for the study of the art of 
the theatre, from which he intends 
to develop a qualified company of 


actors, singers, dancers, scene- 
painters, costumiers, illuminators, 


and other skilled craftsmen so that 
finally they may be fitted to produce 
together creditable examples of their 
art. The school will in some few 
respects differ from the other schools 
of dramatic art. For instance, 
Mr. Craig does not propose to 
train his students so that after 
two or three terms they will be 
able to accept London or pro- 
vincialengagements. His pur- 
pose is to prepare them in all 
that is necessary for their 
development and then to pro- 
vide them with opportunities to 
exhibit their powers under his 
direction. 


The Training.—Each 

pupil will be tra‘ned in all the 

separate crafts necessary for them, and 
no pupil will be permitted to take up any 
special study at the entire expense of 
another. At the same time should any 
pupil show a special gift in any direction 
that gift will be carefully developed. Mr. 
Craig staged Acés and Galatea, Dido 
and Aeneas, and The Masgue of Love 
with amateurs who had no_ previous 
training except at rehearsal. This was 
also the case with the performance of 
Bethlehem at the University of London'in 


1902-3. The results obtained in these 
plays were so good that we can look 


forward with confidence to far better 
results. The address of the secretary of 
the scheme is 167, King’s Road, Chelsea. 


Mr. Wilson Barrett’s New Play. 
—Mr, Wilson Barrett’s latest domestic 
drama, 7he Never, Never Land, is a 
vivid picture of Australian life. The 
story tells how Jack Landale, a well- 
connected but flyaway miner, marries a 
low creature called Sal Becker, 
Shortly afterwards she has a child 
named Smudgee, who is really the off- 
spring of one Nat Rudder. Landale is 
killed and is impersonated in England 
by his chum, Jack Mowbray (the 
heroes of melodramas are always called 
Jack). Of course everything comes 
right in the end, and Jack, though 
he has deceived Landale’s 
mother and sister—Sybil Landale 
(Miss Relph)—is pardoned. A 
brilliant piece of acting is given 
by Miss Haidee Wright, who to 
my mind is out of sight the best 
actress of melodrama in England. 
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MISS LELIA ROZE 


Guttenberg 


In the pantomime at the Royal, Manchester 


Mr. Bourchier’s Ad- 
vance.—The most notable 
feature of the flood of 
plays which the pre-Len- 
ten rush entailed has 
been the great artistic 
success scored by Mr. 
Bourchier in The Arm of 
the Law. As there is no 
such thing as_ standing 
still in this world, actors 
are divided into the class 
that improves and that 
which goes back. I am 
not prepared to print the 
names of those who are 
not improving. I have 
them in my mind’s eye—a 
long and sad roll, includ- 
ing some “stars.” I do 
not say they are not 
making money, but | do 
maintain that they have 
stopped growing. 


Mr. Bourchier is one of the few who are 
improving with every production. His por- 
crait of the examining magistrate in M. 
Brieux’s play is simply masterly. Even on 
the first night he played it with as minute 
carefulness as if he had been appearing 
in it a hundred times. Note its coolness, 
its audacity, its air of verisimilitude. Mr. 
Bourchier has in fact become a first-rate 
character actor. He is master of his stage, 
not by the adventitious aid of limelight but 
by the grip of his art. 


‘“Romeo and Juliet.”—Mr. J. H. Leigh’s 
production of Romeo at the Court is interesting 
as an example of acting Shakspere on a small 
stage. It is not very distinguished; on the 
other hand it is never offensive. Mrs. Leigh 
makes quite a charming Juliet. Mr, Lander’s 
Romeo is rather hurried. 


The figures, from left to right, are: The examining magistrate (Mr. Bourchter); his clerk, Gervais 
Mr. Arthur Chesney); and the two gendarmes with the prisoner, 


Robertshaw), between them 


Pierre Etchepare (Mr. Jerrold- 
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Whiteley 
MISS IDA HERON 


Who recently played in The Philanthropist 


Miss Ida Heron. — Miss Heron, who 
played the part of Madame Pecquet in Zhe 
Philanthropist, gained her experience by 

appearing in a number 
= of comedies, farces, and 
dramas on tour, such as 
Niobe; The Magistrate ; 
Walker, London; Jim 
the Penman; The New 
Barmaid ; and so on, 


A New Type of 
Voucher.—I congratulate 
Mr. Waller on his theatre 
tickets, which are 
printed in the elabo- 
rate style of a Scots 
bank note. It is 
quite the most dis- 
tinctive in London. 
Why cannot man- 
agers print the name 
of the theatre and 
time of performance ? 


Ellis & Walery 
“THE ARM OF THE LAW”—THE PRISONER BEFORE THE EXAMINING MAGISTRATE 


“THE ARM OF THE LAW” 
e examining magistrate (Mr. Bourchier); his clerk, Gervais (Mr. Arthur Chesney); and Madame Etchepare (Miss Violet Vanbrugh), the wife of the 


The picture shows th 


supposed murderer (shown in_the picture above) 
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AT THE GARRICK—THE PRISONER’S WIFE BEING TORTURED BY CROSS-EXAMINATION 
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Laying the Breakfast in ‘‘Joseph Entangled” at the Haymarket. 


Biograph 
MRS. KNAPMAN, THE HOUSEKEEPER (MRS. CALVERT), AND HER HUSBAND, THE BUTLER (MR. FREDERICK VOLPE) 


The scene is the morning-room at Mr. Hardolph Mayne's house in Saville Street, Piccadilly, on an August morning. Lady Verona Mayne (Miss Ellis Jeffreys) had returned 
the previous night to the surprise of everybody, The butler was out at the neighbouring public-house when she arrived, and it was not until the morning that he knew 
she had come 
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What Happened at Breakfast in “Joseph Entangled” at the Haymarket. 


Biograph 


SIR JOSEPH LACY (MR. CYRIL MAUDE) AND LADY VERONA MAYNE (MISS ELLIS JEFFREYS) 


They both meet at the breakfast table, for on the previous evening the butler, not knowing of her ladyship's return, had given Sir Joseph a bed. Sir Joseph had had 
tender moments with her ladyship and renewed them at the breakfast table with disastrous result, for he was seen by a gossip living on the other side of the street. 
Miss Jeffreys married Mr. Herbert Sleath the other day 
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MR. BEN DAVIES 
His Return to the Stage. 


“[che return of the popular tenor, Mr. Ben 

Davies, to the lyric stage has aroused in 
lovers of music a host of memories, for although 
it seems a farcry from /b and Little Christina 
to Dorothy it is really only seventeen years ago 
since Mr. Ben Davies joined the Prince of 
Wales’s company in the last-named popular 
opera and remained singing and playing the 
part of Wilder until the end of its run of 931 
consecutive performances. 

As yet the history of Dorothy has never 
been written and probably never will be, 
although the many vicissitudes and curious inci- 
dents of its production and career are well worth 
remembering. It was originally produced at the 
Gaiety Theatre in September, 1886, with Miss 
Marion Hood in the title-7é/e, and was any- 
thing but a success. It was removed shortly 
before Christmas of that year to the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, the late Mr. H. J. Leslie 
having purchased the rights for a small sum 
from Mr. George Edwardes. At first the re- 
ceipts, as the records of the theatre show, 
were extremely small, the nightly takings 
frequently not exceeding £50, but they 
gradually increased, and when Miss Lucy 
Carr-Shaw, who had taken Miss’ Hood’s 
place as Dorothy, retired she was replaced by 
Miss Marie Tempest, who with Mr. Ben 
Davies joined the cast in February, 1887. 
From that time onward the opera was an 
enormous success, and out of its profits Mr. 
H. J. Leslie built the present Lyric Theatre. 

Among the curious stories attached to 
Dorothy is one that the late Mr. Charles 
Harris, who originally “ produced” it at the 
Gaiety, arranged to pay £6 a week for a 
“pack” of hounds for the run of the piece. 
These dogs, which could have been purchased 
outright for a small sum, cost the lessee for 
hire something like £900. 

Mr. Ben Davies, who is still quite a young 
manand looks much younger than his age, has 
very many cheery reminiscences to relate of 
his association with the late H. J. Leslie, 
D’Oyly Carte, and Sir Augustus Harris, 
three prominent managers with all of whom 
he served long periods in opera. After 
Dorothy came to.an end Mr, Ben Davies ap- 
peared at the Lyric Theatre with Miss Marie 
Tempest in Zhe Red Hussar, and then, as 
Mr, Leslie’s success as a manager was on the 
wane, our tenor—who, by the way, served 
his apprenticeship with Carl Rosa—joined 
Mr. D’Oyly Carte at the new English Opera 
House, now the Palace Theatre, where he 
created the name-part in /vanhoe and atfter- 
wards sang in La Bas--he. 

Questioned as to wny English opera did 
not succeed as anticipated in Shaftesbury 
Avenue, notwithstanding the beauty and 
comfort of the opera house which D’Oyly 
Carte erected at enormous expense, Mr. 
Davies is of opinion that not sufficient variety 
was given to the patrons. English opera 
will succeed if only managers will give the 
public a sufficiently light programme and vary 
it constantly. The heavy operas popularised 
by Carl Rosa in the past and continued by a 
few touring companies at present are to his 
mind utterly unsuited to the younger genera- 
tion of music-lovers, who more often than not 
prefer musical comedy to Martha. 

He thinks that Signor Leoni’s /b and 
Little Christina, in which he is now appear- 


ing at the Lyric Theatre, is one of the most 
charming of light operas that he has ever 
sang in, and that more pieces of this sort 
would prove as attractive as the musical 
pieces with which Mr. George Edwardes _pro- 
vides his patrons. Mr. Davies also hopes that 
the production of Zhe Duchess of Dantsic, 
which has been an enormous success, will 
encourage Mr. Edwardes to make similar 
experiments. 

Another point that Mr. Davies was ex- 
tremely emphatic about is the scarcity. of 
training places where young singers may 
obtain practice as well as earn small salaries 
whilst. serving their apprenticeship. As he 
remarked, the various schools of music turn 
out annually great numbers of young men 
and women who are highly thought of in 
their various classrooms. 

“To these young people,” said he, “ there 
are few openings except in the chorus at the 
theatres devoted to musical comedy, and such 
light opera which 1 am sure the public desire 
would be the very opportunity they are wait- 
ing for. Of course, it is not to be supposed 
that out of the chorus we can evolve Hayden 
Coffins and Denis O’Sullivans; indeed, my 
experience is very much to the contrary, for 


Guttenberg 


MISS LILY HALL CAINE 


As Lady Anne in Mr. Flannagan’s revival of 
Richard III. at Manchester. Miss Caine is a 
sister of the novelist 


years of chorus work wears out the voice and 
does not make for a solo singer, but all 
the same practical training on the stage is 
essential to all who aspire to take a prominent 
part in musical plays.’’ 

Since the eminent tenor’s appearance in 
Cowen’s Sigua at Covent Garden Theatre 
his time has been almost entirely taken up by 
concerts and festivals, he having made no fewer 
than ten visits to America on concert tours, 
and he has recently had another offer to 
return to the States. This month he starts to 
fulfil an engagement in South Africa, where 
he will give fifteen concerts, returning to 
London in time for the season. His departure 
for the Cape is unfortunate inasmuch as. it 
means the withdrawal. of Leoni’s. opera from 
the Lyric Theatre and the consequent: post- 
ponement of Mario Costa’s ?Hisloire aun 
Pierrot until Christmas next. 

Mr, Davies, who lives at West Hamp- 
stead, is a firm believer in the salubrity. of 
that neighbourhood, and finds that after a 
tiring day and night of singing there “is 
nothing like the rest he secures in his 
charming little house. 
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SAVOY OPERA 
A Unique List of Runs. 


ow that Mrs. Carte has resigned the 
active management of the Savoy 
Theatre and signed a twenty-one years lease 
of the famous house a list of the plays 
produced by her and the late D’Oyly Carte 
will have a special interest. 

From time to time inquiries are constantly 
made about certain productions of Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s operas, the length of runs 
they enjoyed, the dates of first performances, 
and particulars of their revival. The following 
list includes all the operas staged by the Carte. 
family, beginning with Zyéal dy Jury, and 
all of Gilbert and Sullivan’s are, of course, 
amongst them. 


PRODUCED AT THE RoyaLty THEATRE 


Per- 
Withdrawn form- 
ances 


Mar. 25, 1875 Dec. 18, 1875 
(including summer break 
from June 13 to Oct. 11) 


Produced 


Trial by Jury - - 


PRODUCED AT THE OPERA COMIQUE 


The Sorcerer . - Nov. 17, 1877. May 22, 1878 175 


A.M.S. Pinafore °- May 25,1878 Feb. 20, 1880 lees 
H.M.S. Pinafore (chil- Dec. 16, 1879 Mar. 20, 1880 § / 
dren) 
The Pirates of Pen- April3, 1880 April 2, 1881 363 
zance 
Patience. - - - April 23, 1881 Oct. 8, 1881 - 170 
PRODUCED AT THE SAVOY 
Patience (transferred Oct. 10,1881 Nov. 22, 1882 408 
from Opera 
Comique) 
Tolanthe - - - Nov. 25, 1882 Jan, 1, 1884 - 398 
Princess Ida - - Jan. 5, 1884 - Oct. 9, 1884 - 246 
The Sorcerer (first Oct. 11, 1884 Mar. 12, 1885 150 
revival) and Trial 
by Jury 
The Pirates of Pen- Dec. 26, 1884 Feb. 13, 1885 36 
sance (children’s 
matinées) 
The Mtkado - - Mar. 14, 1885 Jan. 19, 1887 672 
Ruddtgore - - - Jan. 22, 1887 Nov. 5, 1887 288 
H.M.S. Pinafire (first Nov. 12, 1887 Mar. 10, 1888 120 
revival) 


The Pisates of Pen- 
sance (first revival) 


Mar. 17, 1888 June 6, 1888- 80 


The Mikado (first June 7, 1888 Sept. 29, 1888 116 
revival) 

The Yeomen of the Oct. 3, 1888 - Nov. 30, 1889 423 
Guard 

The Gondolters - - Dec. 7, 1889- June 2o, 1891 554 


The Nautch Girl - 
The Vicar of Bray 
Haddon Hall - 
Jane Annie ts 
Utopia, Limited 
Mirette - - 
Mirette (new version) 
The Chieftain - - 
The Mikado (second 
revival) 
The Grand Duke - 
The ¥likado (matinées) 
The Mikado (third 
revival) 
His Majesty - 
The Yeomen of the 
Guard (first revival) 
The Grand Duchess ~ 
The Gondolters (first 
revival) 
The Beauty Stone - 
The Gondolters 
(second revival) 
The - Sorcerer. (second 


Jan. 16, 1892 199 
June 18, 1892 143 
April 15, 1893 | 204 
July 1, 1893 - 50 
June 9, 1894- 245 
Aug. 11, 1894 40 
Dec. 6, 1894- 61 
Mar. 16, 1895 96 
Mar. 4, 1896- 127 


June 30, 1891 
Jan. 28, 1892 

Sept. 24, 1892 
May 13, 1893 
Oct. 7, 1893 - 
July 3, 1894 - 
Oct. 6, 1894 - 
Dec. 12, 1894 
Nov. 6, 1895 


1 


Mar. 7, 1896 July 10, 1896 123 
May, June, July, 1896 6 
July 11, 1896 Feb. 17, 1897 226 


Feb. 20, 1897 
May 5, 1897 - 


April 24, 1897 61 
Nov. 20, 1897 186 


Mar. 12, 1898 99 
May 21, 1898 62 


Dec. 4, 1897 - 
Mar. 22, 1898 


May 28, 1898 
July 18, 1898 


July 16, 1898- 50 
Sept. 17, 1898 63 


Sept. 22, 1898 Dec. 31, 1898 102 


revival) and Tvial 

by Jury 
The Lucky Star - Jan. 7, 1899 - May 31, 1899 143 
IT.M.S. Pinafore June 6, 1899- Nov. 25, 1899 174. 


(second revival) 
The Rose of Persia - 
The Pirates of Pen- 

gzance (second re- 

vival) 
Patience (first revival) 
The Em rald Isle* — - 


Novy. 29, 1899 
June 30, 1900 


June 28, 1900 212 
Nov. 3, 1900- 127 


Aptil 20, 1901 150 
June 24, gor 58 


Nov. 7, 1900 
April 27, 1901 


* To June 24 only. The theatre was then let by Mrs, 
Carte, and the run of The Emerald Isle continued under 
new management. 
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“PLAYING ON THE OLD BANJO”—TWO DUSKY BEAUTIES FROM ZULULAND 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Garden G. Smith. 


There is probably no better place at which 

to spend a golfing week-end than Deal. 
In the first place, it is pure seaside and it is 
readily accessible from Victoria, Charing 
Cross, or Cannon Street. In the second 
place, if you belong to the Deal or Sandwich 
clubs or can obtain the usual introductions, 
you have a choice of two of the finest golf 
courses in the world; and in the third place, 
there is at Deal a most comfortable hotel, the 
South-Eastern, which belongs to the South- 
Eastern Railway, where if you are a golfer 
you are boarded at tos. 6d.a day. You can 


on the sea, who do business on the great 
waters. Permeating all are the healthy odours 
of tar and ozone. The neighbourhood of 
Deal is both pretty and interesting, and many 
delightful excursions can be made inland. 


es at present the Deal golf course is under- 
going its annual cure. Nearly all the 
putting greens are being rested and many of 
the holes are shortened. A top dressing 
of soil has been spread over the greater part 
of the course so that the lies through the 
green are bad. Like every other place Deal 


SOCIETE DE GOLF DE PARIS 


The first hole on the course at Versailles 


also buy a combined rail and hotel ticket 
in London from Friday to Monday for 
£2 12s. 6d., or from Saturday to Monday 
for £2. 


|i therefore, presents the three-fold 
attraction of comfort, cheapness, and 
first-class golf ; but its merits do not end there. 
There are some who dispute the comparative 
excellences of the Deal and Sandwich links, 
and while it may be difficult to decide which 
place has the better golf course, there can be 
little doubt which is the better place to stop 
at. Sandwich is undoubtedly more interest- 
ing historically than Deal, its buildings and 
streets are more picturesque, but except for 
the artist and antiquarian it is very dull asa 
place of residence. If the sea still washed its 
walls it would be a fascinating place, but then 
there would be no golf links. As it is the sea 
does not count as a factor at Sandwich, since 
it lies a mile or two away across a dreary- 
looking waste, and the whole place has a 
somewhat depressing effect on the visitor. 


eal, on the other hand, is a bright, cheer- 

ful, and lively place. It is built right 
along the sea’s edge overlooking the famous 
Downs, which are always alive with shipping. 
Across the bay are the white cliffs of Rams- 
gate. There is a pier from which one may 
fish, and there is a long sea front largely com- 
posed on one side of small inns and taverns, 
old-fashioned and quaintly named, while on 
the shore in picturesque confusion are boats, 
spars, ropes, windlasses, and all the hetero- 
geneous paraphernalia of those whose home is 


has suffered terribly from the heavy rainfall, 
and there is much casual water both on the 
fair green and in the bunkers. All this, how- 
ever, will be altered in a very few weeks, and 
by the time of the spring meeting Colonel 
Selby Innes, the secretary, hopes to have the 
course in its usual beautiful condition. 


IRS Deal Golf Club or, to give it its proper 
designation, the Cinque Ports Golf 
Club, is rapidly becoming a great parlia- 
mentary club, and a number of M.P.’s are at 
present down for election ; it is also a great 
legal club, The limit of membership is the 
same as the 
Royal St. 
George’s at 
Sandwich, viz., 
600, and it is 
nearly full. 


he Société 

de Golf 

de Paris, which 
has its home 
at Versailles, 
bids fair to 
take a leading 
place amongst 
continental 
golf clubs. As 
evidence of the 
spirit with 
which | its 
affairs are con- 
ducted an 
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amateur championship of France has been 
instituted, and the first competition for it 
will be held at Versailles under the auspices 
of the Société on June 16, 17, and 18. 
Valuable prizes will be offered and there 
will also be a stroke competition under 
handicap. 


A handsome new clubhouse is in course of 

erection, and the course is gradually 
getting into fine order and will be amongst 
the best in France. The Société owes much 
to its president, M. Paul Deschamps, who has 
all along taken the keenest interest in the 
establishment of golf in France, and has 
spared neither time nor money in organising 
and perfecting the Paris club. One of his 
latest services is a translation of the rules of 
golf into French, and he is reported to have 
done this without the use of a single English 
or Scottish word.. When one considers the 
many technical words used.in the game the 
achievement is no mean one. It will be 
interesting to learn M. Deschamps’s French 
equivalents for stymie, bunker, niblick, and 
dormie. 


Ithough several of the leading professionals 

- are in favour of introducing match play 
into the open championship the majority, 
judging from the interesting correspondence 
in Golf Illustrated, appears to be against any 
change in the existing arrangements. It is 
entirely a matter for the professionals them- 
selves to decide, and doubtless the question 
will be debated at an early meeting of the 
Professional Golfers’ Association. 


lene country immortalised by the Brontés is 

about to be further improved by the 
addition of another club at Keighley, where 
Alec Herd has arranged a nine-hole course 
near Tower House. The length of this course 
will be slightly over 2,000 yd., and the 
country lends itself naturally to the proper 
enjoyment of the game. As regards probable 
membership, there are already a number of 
players at Keighley whose names are to be 
found on the books of other clubs, and with 
the first entrance fee and subscription set at 
two guineas and one guinea respectively, with 
half-fees for ladies, success is assured. Con- 
cerning the honorary presidency of the club 
the Duke of Devonshire is to be approached. 
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The new clubhouse at Versailles 
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Current Games, 


The Captain of the Fettes.—Fettes’s easy 
victory in the return match with Loretto has 
practically assured it of the Scots Schools 
Championship for the second year in succes- 


sion. Any lingering doubt was, however, 
effectually set at rest last Saturday by its 
defeat of Merchiston. This was the seventh 
consecutive win of the Fettes team since the 
season began. Just at the moment, indeed, 
Fettes is particularly well represented in most 
branches of sport. In cricket last year it had 
decidedly the best eleven of the Scots schools, 
and this winter its all-round football under the 
able captaincy of J. D. F. Campbell has been 
considerably above the average. In K. G. 
McLeod, the younger brother of L. M., the 
Cambridge blue, Fettes has one of the best 
all-round three-quarters of the season, and it 
will be interesting to see if he gets his Scots 
cap against England at Edinburgh next 
month as many anticipate. If he should he 
will be one of a very select few who have 


won international honours while still at 
school. 
The First Call.—A correspondent is 


rather angry with me for my remarks on the 
attitude of the Irish Rugby Union towards 
McEvedy and O’Brien. A couple of weeks 
ago I suggested that had these two players 
permanently attached themselves to the 
London Irish it is quite possible that their 
qualifications for an international cap would 
have been more seriously considered by the 
Irish selection committee. My correspondent, 
who seemed to think that my remarks im- 
plied a lack of patriotism in McEvedy and 
O’Brien, stoutly defends those players. He 
tells me, what I admit I was unaware of, that 
McEvedy and O’Brien are members of the 
London Irish and always play for the club 
except when their hospital team happens to 
be playing a match. He further tells me that 
there is an unwritten law by which hospitals 
have the first claim on their members in the 
same way as universities. I have no doubt 
that my correspondent is perfectly accurate in 
what he says, but I cannot agree with him that 
I did McEvedy and O’Brien rather less than 
justice. I never for one moment suggested 
that any blame was attached to McEvedy 
and O’Brien for not devoting themselves 
exclusively to the London Irish ; all I said was 
that there was a strong feeling in Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales that every encourage- 
ment within reason should be given to those 
men who played consistently for the London 
Scottish, the London Irish, and the London 
Welsh. I was particularly careful to add that 
I did not express any opinion whether this 
feeling was ill advised or not. That it exists, 
however, is unquestionable. 


Limiting the Championship.—Dawson’s 
and Stevenson’s refusal to have anything to 
do with the championship, taken in conjunc- 
tion with their agreement to play three matches 
in the provinces, looks as though they had 
buried the hatchet and had made up their 
minds to work in partnership for the future. 
1 have no doubt that the three proposed 
matches will be perfectly genuine trials of 
strength, but 1 doubt if they will arouse any 
but the most languid interest. The whole 
proceeding savours too much of exhibition bil- 
liards, of which we already have far too much. 


Sports, 


MR. J. D. F. CAMPBELL 


Captain, Fettes College 


There is, of course, no reason why Dawson 
and Stevenson should not work together in 
amity, but the knowledge that there existed 
between them a strong feeling of personal 
antagonism added a great deal of zest to 
their match in the eyes of the public last 
spring. The three matches in Newcastle, 
Liverpool, and Manchester, or wherever they 
will be played, suggest the notion of co- 
operation for financial purposes, and however 
ill founded this idea may be it will certainly 
serve to diminish the gates when these two 
players come together. I see that it has 
been proposed that as both Dawson and 
Stevenson were permitted to be the official 
champions at a time when it was perfectly 
well: known that John Roberts could have 
given either of them a fourth of the game 
there is no reason why a _ championship 
match should. not be fixed up between 
Harverson and Inman, though both of these 
players are manifestly inferior to Dawson, 
Stevenson, or Diggle. Logically this pro- 
posal may be correct enough, but in practice 
some limitation is necessary. Supposing, for 
example, that as a result of a match with 
Inman, Haverson was to be proclaimed 
champion and that next year these two men, 
following in the steps of their predecessors, 
were to come to loggerheads with the asso- 
ciation and refuse to have anything to do 
with the championship. Should the next two 
best players be allowed to fight for the 
championship honours? If this type of thing 
were prolonged, before 1909 we should have 
some third-rate marker calling himself cham- 
pion and drawing £100 a year from the funds 
of the association. 


A Story of Missed Catches.—W7sden’s 
Note Book is fast becoming as popular as 
Wisdew’s Almanack, It is less serious and 
more compact; it is, in fact, to cricket 
literature what the Daily A/ail is to the 
Times in journalism. One of the most useful 
additions to the Vote Book for 1904 is an 
article entitled ‘“ Missed Catches,” which 
enables one to ascertain at a glance which 
players are best able to compile a long score 
without being favoured by the fielding side. 
An examination of this table of missed 
catches is not altogether favourable to some 
of the most distinguished of our batsmen. 
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and Pastimes. 


Of the nine innings of over roo which Mr. 
Fry played last season only three are labelled 
chanceless. In his great score of 232 for the 
Gentlemen v. Players at Lord’s he was missed 
at 77 and at 143, and in his 174 for Sussex 
against Worcester he was missed when in the 
thirties. Ranji, on the other hand, although 
he only made five centuries, owed practically 
none of his success to the kindness of the 
fieldsmen. Except in his 162 for Sussex 
against Gloucester, when he was missed at 
107, the Indian’s centuries for 1903 were all 
chanceless. In the 147 centuries mentioned 
in this table 20,054 runs were obtained, of 
which number more than a third were made 
after chances had been offered and declined. 
Herein I can see a great text for sermons 
from our cricket Jeremiahs. England’s field- 
ing powers are going, going, gone. She has 
lost her bowling supremacy, and her batting 
clearly carries within it the seeds of decay. It 
is evident that we want protection, not from 
our own butter-fingered fieldsmen but from 
Australian competition. Unfortunately for 
these Jeremiahs the Australians seem quite as 
adept as we are at missing catches, and their 
bowling to-day is admittedly inferior to what 
it was five years ago. 


Fallacious Figures:— The fact is, of 
course, that figures can be made to prove 
anything. Mr. Fry, although he owes some- 
thing to the generosity of fieldsmen, is not 
nearly so black as he is painted in this table. 
Only three of his centuries, it is true, were 
faultless, but on the other hand, in lis big 
innings against Yorkshire he reached 207 
before he gave a chance, and in his 200 against 
Surrey he was not missed until he had made 
126, while in his 181 against Lancashire he 
again scored 126 before he owed anything to 
the fieldsmen. Moreover, it is exceedingly 
difficult to clearly define what constitutes a 
missed catch. An agile fieldsman with a long 
reach like Braund just gets the tips of his 
fingers to a ball which would have soared 
yards away from an indifferent fieldsman. 
Is Braund’s agility to convert into a missed 
catch what otherwise would have been called 
a perfectly safe stroke ? Every cricketer knows 
that there are misses and misses, and although 
they all may be as good as a mile as far as 
the batsman is concerned their character 
should be taken into consideration when decid- 
ing how far the batsman’s success is due to 
good luck or good play. 


The Sheriff's Shield.——It is in every way 
satisfactory to learn that the Sheriff's Shield 
match is to be fought at Queen’s Club. For 
the past two years I have urged in THE 
TATLER that Queen’s Club is pre-eminently 
the proper place for that match. The Sheriff’s 
Shield is essentially an amateur competition 
as the English Cup is ~ssentially a professional 
one. By this I do not mean that the sup- 
porters of the professional club picked to do 
battle with the Corinthians do not take a 
lively interest in the match ; it is a fact, how- 
ever, that their interest is not lively enough to 
attract many ef them to see it. The match, 
indeed, appeals entirely to what the Feld 
calls “the few and faithful.” I have seen 
every game played in connection with the 
Shield, and whether at the Crystal Palace or 
at Tottenham it is the Corinthians that have 
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been the centre of interest rather than their 


opponents. Given anything like decent 
weather I jhave no doubt that there will be 
a far larger gathering at Queen’s Club next 
Saturday than was to be found at Tottenham 
last year. If I were the editor of a halfpenny 
morning daily, and an entire believer in the 
‘doctrine of fost hoc ergo propter hoc, 1 could 
claim that THe TATLER is responsible for 
the selection of Queen’s Club. As it is, I can 
only express my satisfaction that so many 
followers of the Corinthians will at last have 
an opportunity of seeing their favourite match 
without being called upon to make a pilgrimage 
ito the East-end. 


Nearly a Tragedy.—As long as the 
management knows its own business and 
does not allow the pressure to become too 
great those sturdy iron palisades are un- 
doubtedly a safeguard against such scenes as 
occurred at Tottenham, but it is obvious that 
the stronger the palisades the greater will be 
the disaster where a crowd is recklessly ad- 
mitted without any consideration as to the 
holding capacity of the ground. Had there 
been spiked iron railings instead of a few 
flimsy posts at Tottenham last Saturday week 
I have no doubt that a disaster of the kind 
that occurred at the Iroquois Theatre lately 
would have happened; the pressure from 


THE GAME THAT FAILED—TOTTENHAM V. ASTON VILLA 


The players in possession of the field 


The Tottenham Fiasco.—I have read in 
all more than twenty different accounts of what 
happened at Tottenham last Saturday week, 
all purporting to have been written by -eye- 
witnesses. To a lawyer these accounts 
should be interesting as showing the extreme 


difficulty of securing satisfactory evidence, 


‘even in a matter where none of the witnesses 
are partial. In the main no two chroniclers 
‘of the Tottenham fiasco last Saturday week 
agreed with one another, and my own im- 
pression of what actually happened does not 
coincide with any of the descriptions I have 
read. Of one thing I feel absolutely certain— 
the Tottenham authorities acted with almost 
a criminal lack of foresight in not closing the 
gate much earlier than they actually did. As 
the crowd kept pouring in long after the 
ground had been filled to the limit of its 
capacity I heard the remark on all sides of 
me in the grand stand that except something 
was done quickly a disaster was inevitable. 
Fortunately the disaster took the form of a 
fiasco rather than of a tragedy, but no thanks 
to the Tottenham authorities. 


Wood vy. Iron Palings.—It seems to be 
the general impression that the original cause 
of all the trouble was a foolish attempt to 
keep the crowd off the playing pitch by no 
stronger barrier than light wooden palings. 
On the contrary, I am inclined to think that 
it was those wooden palings that saved a riot 
or something worse. | remember when the 
Villa and Sheffield United were playing before 
a huge crowd at Aston, in 1898 | think, Mr. 
Bentley pointed to the dense mass of spectators 
behind the spiked iron rails to the left of the 
grand stand and remarked what a disaster 
would occur if those rails gave way ; what I 
was thinking of at the time was, what would 
happen if the crowd increased and the rails 
did not give way ? 


behind would have become unbearable, and 
with no outlet in front hundreds of lives 
would have been lost. If the directors of 
football clubs show themselves incapable of 
managing the crowds for whom they cater 
then the law should step in and take the 
matter out of their hands. That there was 
not a ghastly disaster at Tottenham last Satur- 
day week is partly due to good luck and 
partly to the marvellously orderly instincts of 
an English crowd. 


The Survival of Tottenham.—It cannot 
be said that the south has covered itself with 
glory in thé Cup ties. It has nothing to 


‘complain of in the matter of the luck of the 


All the southern clubs but. one were 
It is idle to 


draws. 
eliminated after the second round. 
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pretend that the standard of play is as high 
in the Southern League as in the Football 
League. It may be that the spectators in the 
north of England require more value for their 
money and \that consequently the players in 
the Football League are kept at higher 
pressure ; but whatever the reason, the all- 
round standard of play is unquestionably 
higher in the north and midlands than in the 
south. I have not seen many of the Southern 
League teams in the past few months, but 
those few that I have seen certainly did not 
give me the impression of playing football of 
the highest rank. After watching Brentford 
and Plymouth Argyle at the beginning of the 
season I certainly left the ground convinced 
that if what I had seen was really first-class 
football, first-class must be an exceedingly 
elastic term. 


Oxford’s Rout of Blackheath.—If the 
principle of goal averages were recognised 
in Rugby football the Oxford fifteen would 
owe a big debt of gratitude to Blackheath. 
It is not an unusual thing for Welsh teams of 
the first rank to run up huge scores against 
scratch fifteens, but it must be a long time 
since in a match between two _ first-class 
English clubs such a score as 40 points to 3 
has been made. I did not see Oxford’s rout 
of Blackheath, but I am told that the Black- 
heath three-quarters spent most of their time 
watching Raphael scoring tries. Raphael, we 
know, is a man of moods, and at his best is 
considered by very good judges to be the 
finest three-quarter in England. Unfortunately 
for him, however, his off days hitherto have 
generally coincided with the most important 
matches in which he has taken part; indeed, 
until the ’varsity match last December he 
never showed his best form in a really im- 
portant game. I always think that Raphael 
has been a victim to the precipitancy of his 
admirers. He was a great schoolboy foot- 
baller, but was never allowed to: mature pro- 
perly. His too zealous friends rushed him 
into an international team at atime when he 
was only up to average university form, and 
the usual result followed. Had Raphael 
been omitted from the English international 
team two years ago I think it quite possible 
that he might have worn an international 
cap this year with credit to himself and his 
country ; as it is an unjust prejudice has been 
created against him among those who only 
recollect his immature performances. 


TOTTENHAM V. ASTON VILLA 


The spectators in possession of the field 
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THE BRAN PIE. 


sl Bact has been a good deal of talk lately about schools of 
acting, and a very promising establishment of that 
kind has been started, while others have been for some time 
in energetic operation. It is greatly to be wished that this 
movement may spread, and may cover all departments of 
stage work. Nothing has damaged the drama more in this 
country than the common belief that acting is entirely a 
natural gift. It is not so, even among nations with the 
actor’s temperament, French and Italians for instance. The 
unknown amateur or humble chorus girl who suddenly takes 
the centre of the stage and the topmost place in “the pro- 
fession ”’ is even more uncommon in real life than he or she 
is common in fiction. Such a delusion would never have 
taken any root had not we mostly been by nature such bad 
actors that a little inborn aptitude that needed cultivation 
to make it valuable has been hailed as a marvel. 
iB eee academies, however, ought to be subsidised by 
the State or a municipality; it is hard to male them 
pay on a voluntary system. A good many of the pupils are 
poor and take the first touring engagement that offers— 
and who can blame them? A good many more, failing to 
obtain engagements early in their training, give up the pro- 
fession as a bad job. Now this is an unreasonable attitude, 
but it is common and very ruinous to those who teach. The 
main difficulty, however, is the conviction deep down in the 
British mind that the actor, if not a rogue and vagabond, is 
at least an idle and empty person whose success is largely a 
matter of chance and whose work requires little thought or 
training. People who would not dream of playing at a con- 
cert without years of education and practice are confident 
in their ability to take the most difficult parts in a drama. 
Nes then there are so many persons on the fringe of ‘“ the 
profession.”” I do not mean in the moral sense but 
in that of status. It is easy to get on the stage now—almost 
easier than to get off. At least, people do contrive to appear 
on the boards who have not the remotest idea of how to 
make an exit. People with small incomes permitting them 
to take low salaries do not devote their resources to a pre- 
liminary training for the stage; they get put on at once 
and never learn their business at all, even by practice. The 
long run and the touring company, hardly éver with more 
than one piece, prevent an actor or actress from playing 
more than one part ayear. As for “musical comedies,” 
ladies have been known to act in one of these in London 
and the provinces for five or six years on end, two years in 
London and four on tour. What chance have they of ever 
being more than what a caustic professional once described 
comprehensively as ‘“‘ damateurs ”’ ? 


Ws do not find other professions entered on with so little 

preparation. A pianist, even if his or her ambition 
is humble and only extends to playing for dancers or 
accompanying local vocalists, does not sit down to nlay 
without training and practising assiduously. A singer gets 
some gentleman with a foreign name to teach him or her a 
patent method of voice production — there are as many 
methods as teachers. Nor do musicians generally emulate 
the traditional Irishman (who is probably also an ancient 
Greek and an Arab of anecdote) who did not know whether 
he could play the fiddle or not because he had never tried. 
To play on the nerves of an audience is at least as hard as 
to extract sweet sounds fromthe strings of a violin; it 
needs natural aptitude, but also careful education and much 


practice. 
Bt while a dramatic school is not only useful but should 
be indispensable as the approach to the stage, it must 
not be too academic. Shakspere and the old comedy are 
excellent for traditional training, but much water has flowed 
under many bridges since even Sheridan wrote. The players 
who have not been through the “ classical ” vépertoive always 
show it in their after career; but those who have had too 
much of the classics also show it. The mere modern pieces 
leave performers too often unable to deliver a speech of any 
length, to throw passion into a gesture, to hold the stage 
with a romantic outburst. The old plays lead toa stagey 
and even inhuman deportment, a ‘“‘ Shakspere walk” of so 
many steps and a pause, an imposing delivery of entirely 
unimportant remarks, 
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By Adrian Ross. 


We want to have, in the first place, a good many more 

really trained players, and in the second place to 
get rid of a great many who are untrained and mostly not 
susceptible to training. It might not be amiss if criticism 
was more judicial and severe, though not more personal. 
The amiable notice that slurs over with cheap praise an 
incompetent cast or a mistaken rendering of a part is cruel 
kindness. It blinds the actor to his defects, which accord- 
ingly remain to cripple him in his career, and it encourages 
the uninspired novice to go on laboriously failing and wasting 
time and money on a fruitless ambition. If a man has not 
troubled to learn his business he should be told so; if he 
has learnt it unintelligently he should also be told so, kindly 
but firmly. 


he trouble is that to go in for the dramatic profession at 
all demands, in England at all events, a fair stock of 
personal vanity. With us the acting instinct, the appetite 
for ‘‘ make-believe,’’ mostly dies out in childhood. We con- 
gratulate ourselves sometimes on being as a nation rather 
proud than vain. A very great actor may be proud, but 
the average actor must be vain or he could not get through 
the performance. We are all afraid of ‘making fools of 
ourselves,’ and that is why a fancy-dress ball is commonly 
such a mournful function with us. But when a man has. 
the necessary vanity to give him assurance on the stage he 
is often too vain to recognise that he needs teaching and 
that there are certain things he must not attempt. His. 
only chance of being a trained professional instead of a 
gifted amateur is to have had a long, varied, and severe 
training before he is allowed to taste the full draught of 
popular applause. If the rules and methods of his art have 
been got into his very bones and nerves and muscles as well 
as his brain the intoxication of success will do him little 
harm, because it will be easier for him to do things rightly 
than wrongly. When a man is a good swimmer he can 
hardly drown himself if he wants to; the body, used to a. 
particular set of movements, insists on making them as soon 
as the brain loses control, and the would-be suicide swims 
ashore half conscious. 


herefore I would wish all possible prosperity to schools. 
of acting as long as they do not go in too exclusively 
for the ancient methods. Perhaps as we have been develop- 
ing the entente cordiale so greatly we might organise trips. 
of British students to view and have explained to them by 
experts the ways of French acting. French managers might 
come over in turn and get hints from our scenic methods. 
and accommodation, for if a drama is a matter of ‘‘two 
boards and a passion” (or is it four boards?) the French 
boards are often as defective as the British passion. We: 
might often sell the mounting to buy a play; our neigh- 
bours sometimes show a dramatic diamond in a cheap and 
tawdry setting. 


Oh! spreading, rich, and noble Tree 
From foreign lands transplanted, 

We hope upon your boughs to see 
Dramatic fruit enchanted. 


Beneath your shade shall bud unseen 
The young beginner surely, 

And not appear while weak and green 
To wither prematurely. 


Sweet Desdemonas there shall sound 
The plaintive strain of ‘* Willow,” 

And young Othellos, duly browned, 
Perform with sword and pillow. 


While youthful Lears go staring mad, 
And Pucks lead on the fairies, 

And slender Falstaffs learn to pad 
Their all too little Maries, 


Nor these alone, but they will learn 
‘The plays from foreign regions; 

‘Turn French or Germans, each in turn, 
Or desolate Norwegians. 


Go on and make the dream a fact; 
Be this your guiding motto, 

To teach all those who can to act, 
And those who cannot, not to. 
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MOTOR SPARKS—WEEK BY WEEK. 


Automobile Club Reconstruction. — On 
March Io at the annual general meeting the 
Automobile Club committee is to be recon- 
structed, and the Duke of Sutherland has con- 
sented to become chairman of the A.C.G.B.I1., 
provided that a committee of reform be ap- 
pointed to carry on club matters with honour 
and integrity. 


Legal Light Needed. — Hundreds of 
motorists seem bewildered by the new Motor 
Car Act, which given half-an-hour’s study is 
really very simple. Correspondents complain 
that their county councils have refused to 
substitute a new chauffeur’s name in the 
driving licence of a discharged driver. Of 
course they have. To do so would be abso- 
lutely illegal; a driver’s licence is issued to 
an individual, and a carowner cannot buy for 
love or money a general driving licence for a 
succession of chauffeurs. The fee is 5s., and 
you can make your driver pay it if you choose. 
Since it is his stock in trade without which he 
cannot drive a car he is likely in his own 


Novel Choice of a Car.—A_ would-be 
buyer at the show could not make up his mind 
between two different types of car. So he 
suggested to their makers that the two should 
be pitted against one another in a five-mile 
contest on the road, he guaranteeing to buy 
the winning car. The remaining problem is 
where to find a five-mile track free of police- 
men. 


Ladies’ Automobile Club.—The Ladies’ 
Automobile Club has adopted an artistic club 
badge in solid silver and enamel designed by 
one of its members, A large badge will be 
attached to the ladies’ cars, while a smaller 
one worn as a brooch proclaims membership 
of the L.A.C. The ladies, by the way, are 
throwing themselves somewhat hotly into 
automobile politics and have come out rather 
boldly with a declaration of independence of 
their motor brothers, the Automobile Club, 
and the imposition of a general “boycott ” of 
the motor press. ‘The editors do not take the 
matter very seriously. But it isa brave atti- 


An Encyclopedia for Motorists. — 7he 
Motoring Annual and Motorist’s Vear Book 
for 1904, issued at 5s. by Motoring Illus- 
trated, is a complete encyclopzedia of facts for 
the automobilist. Itincludes a “ who’s who,” 
full of beautiful portraits of leading masculine 
and feminine motorists and biographies, gives 
the speed records and motor race events of 
the world, details of automobile clubs through- 
out the country, articles on the cost, upkeep, 
and repairing of cars, and all the laws and 
regulations affecting those who have declared 
their independence of the horse. ‘There are 
more than 400 pages of carefully-arranged 
facts and interesting details presented in 
such a way that the amateur and professional 
alike can thoroughly understand them. 


What Will Repairs Cost?— Any car 
agent or garagekeeper enterprising enough 
to guarantee to keep motor cars in good run- 
ning order at an inclusive monthly charge 
would reap his reward and mightily encourage 
the motor industry. It is not the first cost of 


MOTORING UNDER DIFFICULTIES—A MAIL VAN 


interests to “squander” the necessary shil- 
lings which some owners seem to regard as a 
ruinous tax on them. 


A Double Licence.—Several county and 
borough councils are just as “mixed up” 
over the Act as are some of our correspondents. 
Some such councils are still ignorant that a 
licence to drive a motor car includes the legal 
right to drive a motor cycle. But the licence 
to drive a motor cycle does not comprise the 
right to drive a car. 


The Motor Volunteers. — Other corre- 
spondents ask whether the fact that they are 
officers in the Motor Volunteer Corps entitles 
them to engrave colonel and major on their 
cards and to enjoy these military titles in 
social life. Of course not. No volunteer has 
aright to a military title except by courtesy 
when on active duty, and to commandeer 
such distinctions in civil life entails a certain 
amount of ridicule on volunteer soldiering 
which is greatly to be regretted. 


tude for a four-month-old club to assume, 
and has won for the ladies’ club the title of the 
“ Fourth Party ” in automobile politics. 


Technical Motor Classes.—There is a 
great need all over the country for technical 
classes on motor mechanics. The technical 
education scheme started with great promise 
and absorbs vast sums of public money, but 
it remains too theoretical. It ought now to be 
possible in all towns of any size for master or 
man to go through a motor technical course. 
Many refrain from buying a car because so 
many difficulties stand in the way of learning 
to run and repair it when bought. 


The Motor ’Bus.—The motor ’bus is 
eagerly awaited by millions who realise that 
time is money. Great rejoicing rules among 
the shareholders of the London General Omni- 
bus Company at the 8 per cent. dividend just 
declared, but the man who goes to business 
on the crawling horsed bus loses 20 per cent. 
of his time and income by such slow transit. 
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a car which frightens off purchasers but the 
terrible-unknown factor of what the yearly 
repair and running expenses will amount to. 
The unknown always frightens people, and 
hundreds of persons who now keep horses 
would exchange these for a motor car could 
they be assured of just how much per month 
the repairs and running cost would come to. 
One American firm guarantees everything but 
chauffeur’s wages and fuel for £8 a month 
including tyre upkeep, a sum possessing no 
terrors to the moderate-incomed man. 


New Rule of the Road.—A revolutionary 
suggestion has been made by the Aberdeen 
County Council that if a motor car meets a 
horsed vehicle at a “ dangerous ” point in any 
road the motor vehicle must take the danger 
side. To reverse the well-established rule of 
the road in driving would be a dangerous 
precedent, and the motor car would be the 
first to receive blame should an accident arise 
through such reversal. 
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The Scheme that Failed.—I learn from a 
Bombay source that the falling through of 
the scheme to send a team of Indian cricketers 
over here next year was largely due to the 
opposition of the Parsees, who saw as time 
went on that the team would contain at the 
most four Parsees, and one of these, M. E. 
Pavri, only owing to his ability as a captain 
as his first-class cricketing days are over. 
The Parsees as a body adopted in consequence 
a rather characteristically unsportsmanlike 
attitude which could only tend to cripple the 
finances of the scheme. For instance, there 
were only two Parsee subscribers to the fund 
for sending the team home. Had the com- 
mittee announced at their last meeting that 
the team was going I understand there would 
have been no difficulty about the required 
balance. As it was, only three days after the 
abandonment a further most sporting gift of 
5,000 rupees from the Maharajah of Kooch 
Behar, together with 1,500 from the potentate 
of Gwalior, and a smaller sum from that very 
sporting southern Indian chieftain, the Rajah 
of Puducottai—one of the finest snipe shots in 
the world, by the way, and a fine lawn-tennis 
player—brought the total receipts, with a 
further promised 4,000 from some of the com- 
mittee, to only 7,000 rupees short of the 
estimated requirement. 


False Alarms.—This was evidently without 
allowing for gate receipts in this country apart 
from the fixed guaranteed sums by Surrey 


Our Tenth Double Acrostic Prize 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from January 6. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
‘solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
‘no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied ” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post on the second Monday following the date 
of issue, z¢., answers to the ninth acrostic 
(dated March 2) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, March 14. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters, 
‘*Made-up” names are the best. Female 


diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 


names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


Yorkshire, M.C.C., Kent, Glamorgan, Wilts, 
Norfolk, and one or two others, so that it is verv 
easy to believe that a really strong committee 
would have seen the thing through. Ranjit- 


Visitor: And what do they call you? 

Verger: Well, sir, the parson what were 'ere five-and- 
twenty year ago, 'e called me a ‘‘ Beetle’; then the next 
one says beetles was out o' fashion, so ’e called me a 
“‘Sextant,” and now the present incumberance says I’m 
a ‘ Virgin,” so I don’t rightly know what I am, sir 


they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 6 


(Tenth Series) 


TA G I B 
Peal I Vv E R 
CHeo B I (S) 
4-6 oO D 
5. E D G E 


1. Or‘ Ajib’’ or “ Ajeeb.” See Arabian Nights, ‘‘ The 
Story of the Third Calendar,” or Brewer’s Dicttonary. 
‘Arab "' is not accepted. 

2. No alternative can be accepted because Punch gave 
none. 


5. Mr. Edge is one of the leading racing motorists of 
England. 


Correct answers to No. 6 have been received from: 
Alnwick, Altisidora, Arpa, Attrisolle, Alif, Ainea, Amper- 
sand, Almeria, Ag-agg, Ashbury, April-fool, Aaron, 


Double Acrostic No. 9 
(Tenth Series) 


There's something odd about the week you know. 
This is the cause as thought will surely show. 


. How many crimes are done in this fine name! 
Some seem to think that licence is the same. 


- Isee. Without me none can. I am, too, 
A place in Suffolk perhaps known to you. 


On the Guadalquivir 
Then in this you are. 
It suggests mantillas 
And the light guitar. 
. 'Tis used to stir the fire. 
In which the first thing's bluff and last thing’s show; 
Might give a burglar quite a nasty blow. 


A game also 
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sinhji’s eloquence is said to have very much 
damped the ardour of the Parsees, who wor- 
ship the very ground he walks on; but how 
they came to reconcile his statement that any 
county in England would dismiss the probable 
Indian team for 30 or 40 and would them- 
selves score over 500 with his expressed opinion 
that with only a few days practice Ahsan- 
ul-hak, Shafkat Ali, Mehrhomji, Ali Hassan, 
and T. Kelaart and others would be quite 
first-class cricketers it is difficult to say. In- 
dian cricket has been done no good by this 
abandonment, which though largely due to 
the Parsees was apparently not absolutely 
unavoidable. 


“Good Luck, Japan.’—We are all in- 
terested in Japan at the present moment, and 
the Columbia Phonograph. Company of 200, 
Oxford Street, W., have shown their usual 
enterprise in catering for the public taste by 
their production of a new record entitled 
‘Good Luck, Japan.” It is a song with any 
amount of swing and go in it, and I hear that 
it is having as large a run as ‘* The John Bull 
Store,” of which thousands of the Columbia 
Phonograph Company’s records have been 
sold. The same company is supplying 
“Any Rags,” the Drury Lane pantomime 
success, in addition to many other of the 
latest musical novelties. I may mention 
that the company supplies both the surer-hard 
moulded XP cylinders and the indestructible 
flat records for disc machines, 


Competition. 


Adabarth, Astuc, Aylwards, Adecee, Ankh, Atalanta, 
Agnes, Arosa, Atlantic, Arho, Alma, Amsted, Africa, 
Abna, Aar, Adelaide, Ajax, Aredane, Aston, Allie, Are- 
dark, Belle-dame, Biddlebird, Bala, Blue-eyes, Britannia, 
Bloomsbury, Balfe, Briar-rose, Bosmere, Bela, Belle- 
rophon, Bydand, Bristol, Brown-eyes, Barlasch, Berks, 
Black-eyes, Burlington, Bydif, Berth, Bryntirion, Blackie, 
Beginnah, Bulbul, Bimbo, Bosso, Bendy, Cass, Carissima, 
Clarelou, Coomb, Chippendale, Caribou, Chelobhai, Clif- 
tonian, Chicot, Cantiniere, Cymric, Chippie, Cowley, 
Curly-locks, Chiria, Cervin, Chromatic, Carte-blanche, 
Carminol, Carrickduff, Criffel, Croxall, Cambria, Chin- 
chin, Curlew, Cyprus, Duquessa, Dainty, Debosco, 
Duchess, Dearest, Daddy, Dunoon, Dignity, Dante, 
Dolabella, Dumbie, Dumnorix, Dewankhas, Enilorac, 
Elleville, Enos, Evelyn, Erin, Eastwind, Emigrant, Ethie, 


Flosager, Farina, Ferret, Freesia, Floup, F. L. J., 
Fortiter, Fidelia, Fleta, Francis, Frethi, Fiora, Freda, 
Golfluny, Glencoe, Gabarou, Guffero, Golden-girl, 


Gooney-goop, Goldmine, Goopses, Grey-eyes, Grosvenor, 
Ginger-bread, Giglamps, Gem, Glevum, Golo, Grimstone, 
Heath, Horsa, Honolulu, Hussar, Hadith, Hook, Hythe, 
Ignota, Ibis, Irene, portalcow: {er Joker, yobHnstds 
Jacte, inko, Kooc, Kathbaron, Katchewan, Kilkenny, 

eys, Kamsin, Kamoral, Kassandra, Kands, Kilton, Ko, 
Keepatit, Lookitout, Louth, Lostwithiel, Lengthington, 
Louise, Lissa, Larola, Liskinbwee, Libussa, Lovey-mary, 
Lady-clara, Leep, Lybis, Leirum, Lux, Littlemary, 
Leucander, Manchuria, Manor, Mummer, Maremma, 
Mourino, Minorca, Marietta, Mamouna, Max, Moel- 
siabod, Magpie, Macaudax, Mina-mie, Marion, M. L. H., 
Moira, Moremie, Mars, Mushtegern, Milwil, Madelfat, 
Mia, Magico, Nacnud, Nedals, Norbreck, Nelalph, Ninny, 
Nimble, Nibs, Nemo, Oh-girls, Ox, Ouard, Oak, Olea, 
Gidipus-rex, Owen, Peebeegee, Penwiper, Pixie, Pass- 
baker, Pongo, Permal, Proby, Penman, Paris, Parciau, 
Park, Peugeot, Peeroot, Peace, Penguin, Puffin, Peko, 
Quill, Quogo, Queer-lock, Quack-quack, Romney, Reldas, 
Ronpu, Reindeer, R. F, A., Rivsam, Roy, Roma, Roker, 
Supercargo, Sterkolmes, Spin, Sweet-bells, Scraps, Star- 
light, Smack, Saskerre, Snipe, Simplon, Sa, Sweet-lips, 
Sturford, Safie, Sandow, Simonstree, Sochaw, Seesaw, 
Straight-shoes, Spearmaiden, She, Sheward, Scamp, 
St. Quentin, Scotia, Tincan, Togo, Thomazia, Three- 
tricks, Tussock, Titipu, Tobias-john, Tiptilted, Taffy, 
Timbuctoo, Truth, Tiballak, Tadcaster, Telephone, Trib, 
Towser, Tina, Twinkles, Umballa, Usher, Una, Vinna, 
Victoria, Verax, Vilikins, Victor, Violette, Wistahs, 
Water-rat, Whip - poor - will, Whittington, Workitout, 
CTS ea Wynell,, Wild-violet, Wicwaka, Waterloo, 
Wagstaff, Waterside, Whillf, Widow-twigg, Weggie, 
Wyst, Wuff, Winifred, Wizard, We-two, Wasp, Yeliab, 
Ylime, Ynna, Yoko, Yasmar, Yma, Yellow, Zozzonak, 
Zwanzig, Zero, Zita. 

And one without a pseudonym or any indication. 
Claimant should state how he spelt the first light. 

The Acrostic Editor regrets that no answer to No. 3 
was received from “ Curlew."’ ‘ Ainea"’ is credited with 
the pseudonymless answer to No. 4. 

With regard to ‘‘ keeping on even when one has no 
chance" the Acrostic Editor's view is that it is best to 
“keep on.'' In all acrostic-solving there comes a knack 
by practice; forgotten reading is rubbed u , dictionary- 
hunting becomes easier, geography and other branches 
of study are revived. The experienced solver is far more 
able to grapple with the more difficult acrostics, and 
experience comes only by practice, whereas the solver 
who leaves off in despair and begins again with the first 
of a fresh series loses valuable experience. 
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Costly Styles and Materials. — There 
comes a day in spring—its advent is quite 
inevitable—when one awakes suddenly to the 
fact that one’s wardrobe is sadly in need of 
renovation. Old winter garments are doomed, 
and the longing to appear in light frocks and 
dainty hats becomes quite overwhelming when 
the sun is shining and the whole world is 
‘undergoing a course of repair. One of 
the points the dressmakers are urging 
upon their clients this season is that 
the present styles require more time to 
make, A skirt adorned with innumer- 
able fetits plis, tucks, gauging, and 
frills naturally demands a longer space 
of time in the fashioning than one of 
simple cut and, of course, considerably 
more stuff is required. It is those 
points which prove to be rocks upon 
which all our preconceived theories 
split. I have heard quite a number 
of people complain that dressmakers 
have “put up their prices,” but as a 
matter of fact it is not the dressmakers 
who are to blame in this instance but 
the increasing demand for more expen- 
sive materials as well as more expensive 
treatment in the working out of the 
various schemes, We want the softest 
and most amenable of silks and 
fabrics, and we are nevertheless very 
slow to accept the fact that chiffon 
voile costs more than the ordinary voile, 
taffetas mousseline than the taffetas of past 
years, and velours mcusseline than the simple 
and serviceable velveteen. Then, again, we 
are far more particular regarding the quality 
of the lace we use to adorn our gowns. I put 
this down in a great measure to the fact that 
écru lace is no longer used, the boom for it 
having become a thing of the past; and 
whereas the cheapest laces looked exceedingly 
well when dyed to the particular shade which 
was de rigueur for so long, a common and 
cheap dentel/e in dead white, or even cream, 
becomes impossible. 


Anent Lace.—The same applies to the 
laces dyed to match the gowns, which are 
still enjoying a decided vogue. A good lace 
will always look well when subjected to this 
particular form of treatment, but an inferior 
quality spoils the dress it adorns and gives to 
the whole a suggestion of Brixton or Clapham 
that is quite enough to poison one’s mind 
against dyed laces for the rest of one’s days. 
A dark Cluny is perhaps one of the most 
useful at the present moment from the 
couturiere’s point of view. Some of the 
most charming demi-toilette blouses I have 
seen for a long time—evolved by one of the 
leading spirits in the world of feminine attire 
—wvere composed of a thick, serviceable Cluny 
lined through with white chiffon. They were 
being turned out either in white or a deep 
and rather crude string colour, almost buff, 
and made very é/ousant and as_ simply 
as possible, being adorned down the front 
with large butterfly bows of coloured velvet-— 
puce, willow green, old blue, golden brown, 
grey, pink, and what not—the pattern of the 
lace being picked out with an embroidery in 


DISD 


Ce? 


flax silk to match the colour of the velvet. 
The effect was particularly good, especially 
in brown, grey, and orange, the double 
chiffon lining giving a certain substance to 
the lace and doing away entirely with ‘the 
necessity for a silk slip, while the sleeves were 
full below the shoulder and gathered into a 
long cuff, the blouse itself being quite high 


AFTERNOON TOILETTE 


In orchid cloth with lace motifs and yoke 


round the throat. As restaurant or theatre 
blouses during one’s Easter migrations abroad 
they would be most useful, while for summer 
wear with white or crash skirts they would 
be equally well suited and equally effective, 
and I should like to suggest that with a lace 
skirt such a blouse would be smart enough 
for any occasion. 
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Shantung Blouses. —And speaking of 
blouses, | have often urged the merits of 
shantung for rough-and-ready wear, and I am 
more than ever persuaded of its virtues. I 
have been examining some lovely patterns of 
late in orchid mauve, pistachio green, Japa- 
nese blue, and quite a variety of other shades, 
and to wear under a workmanlike morning 
coat and skirt I can imagine nothing nicer 
or more practical, more especially for a young 
girl. I have even seen the smartest of entire 
gowns—what our American cousins know as 
shirt-waist suits—carried out in this material, 
and these are for the most part very simply 
made and last for a surprisingly long time 
without showing any signs of wear. Natural 
shantung washes beautifully, while the dyed 
varieties take the ministrations of the cleaner 
exceedingly well, and there is 
enough substance in the silk to 
keep it from looking draggled and 
limp. at an advanced stage of its 
career. Some of the very newest 
blouses belonging to the “suits ” of 
this description do not pouch at all 
but are beginning to take the 
outlines of a fitted jacket. I am 
inclined to think, however, that the 
full effect is] more becoming to the 
average English figure, and more 
especially nowadays when the old 
evil of tight lacing has been elimi- 
nated by the straight-fronted corset, 
which may be said to have done 
more for the health and good looks 
of my sex than any other revolution 
in the world of dress before or since. 


Opposites.—The combination of 
materials continues to be one of the 
great sensations of the season, and 
really one is disposed to wonder 
where the couturiére is going to 
end in her search for contrasts and 
“ opposites.” One of her pet schemes 
at the present moment appears to 
be the union of cloth and crépe de 
chine, and this was emphasised in 
a navy-blue crépe de chine blouse 
supplemented 
with a little 
transparent yoke 
of white lace 
embroidered in 
dark blue silk, 
below which was 
another yoke— 
or, to be more 
Correct, a 
shaped shoulder- 
piece—of fine 
dark blue cloth 
caught down as 
it were with tiny 
nail-head gilt buttons. Little straps of cloth 
finished with buttons adorned the front, and 
an effective touch of colour was introduced 
in the form of a knot of soft green velvet 
brought from under the cloth yoke in front, 
the blouse being designed to wear with a 
little navy serge coat and skirt of the useful 
description, 
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Tailor-mades.—As a matter of fact, in 
spite of the influx of new colours and ma- 
terials blue serge still holds its own, the 
French maitre couturier being far from 
discarding it among his newly-fashioned 
spring wear, and 1 encountered recently one 
of the smartest of Paris gowns carried out in 
coarse blue serge trimmed with what is known 
as black “Hercules” braid about 3 or 4 in. 
wide with touches of vivid scarlet and gold 
buttons. These latter, although they can 
hardly be said to be so popular nowadays as 
the silk, velvet, and embroidered buttons of 
various descriptions, are still to be 
seen quite frequently, their adapta- 
bility, especially as regards the 
serge costume, making the ¢adlleurs 
more than a little chary of shelving 
them altogether. Large red velvet 
buttons with a blue serge suit repre- 
sent another favourite form of treat- 
ment, and naturally with the “Louis” 
coats the variety as regards the 
buttons is so great that there appears 
to be no limit to the ingenuity and 
inventiveness shown by the ‘‘ powers 
that be.” I hear, too, that shep- 
herd’s plaid is promised a certain 
measure of popularity this spring, 
and this is often likewise treated 
with broad black braid—in many 
instances with touches of scarlet 
velvet. Such a gown is immensely 
enhanced by the soft lace or 
lawn ruffles falling from the wide 
cuffs, which appear to be quite 
necessary concomitants to the 
costume tailleur. at present. 
Truth to tell they are by no means 
economical accessories as those 
made up and ready for wear are 
still rather highly priced, and 
the laundress of to-day seems 
to possess a perfect genius for 
spoiling their crisp daintiness at 
the outset. The woman with 
neat fingers and ordinary intelli- 
gence will nevertheless 
find it by no means a é Thi 
hard task to turn out a a i 
supply of charming ee 
imitations evolved from 
a few yards of muslin 
and Valenciennes lace, 
more especially if she 
takes the precaution of 
having the former ac- 
cordion-pleated before 
beginning operations. 


The Possibilities of 
Taffetas.—Most well- 
dressed women are 
adding to their ward- 
robes for spring and 
summer dainty little 
taffetas coats in white 
or other colours. These 
are, of course, very 
elaborate and “fussy,” being in shape quite 
loose and indefinite—what the French would 
call vague—for the most part gathered 
full below the yoke which covers the 
shoulders. A very charming example which 
I encountered recently was outlined with a 
full flounce, but a-more general way is to 
trim them with an infinity of tiny ruches to 
match, or in lieu of that with narrow quilled 
and graduated velvet ribbon put on in lines 
one above the other. The sleeves, which 
begin below the yoke, are very full and nearly 
always supplemented with a couple of frills of 


lace, and in many cases the coat is lined 
through with gathered chiffon of a softly con- 
trasting shade or with dainty little superposed 
chiffon frills. When the long days come 
round again and we return to light muslin and 
silk frocks such an accessory will be of inestim- 
able value and really more convenient in 
many ways than the long race coat, provided 
that the wearer is on foot or in the ordinary 
voiture and not driving in an open motor. 
The colours in which these smart little coatees 
are designed are for the most part very deli- 
cate—champagne, opalescent shades, grey, 


CHARMING DINNER GOWN 


In golden-brown chiffon and cream lace 


pigeon’s breast, orchid, and pink being the 
most favoured—but I have seen some ideal 
examples in brown which look charming with 
a dead-white gown, and there are, of course, 
a number of them which are carried out in 
black as well as a shade of blue known as 
“japonaise.” Some of the most elaborate are 
very handsomely d4rodée, while ‘others are 
inlet with diamond-shaped insertions of costly 
lace, the sleeves slashed up at the back so as 
to obviate any possibility of crushing the 
manches of the gown underneath, which is a 
very necessary consideration indeed. 
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Reflections on a Fashionable Craze.— 
Among those carried out in blue there were 
one or two designed very much in the 
Japanese fashion with immensely wide double 
cape-sleeves and trimmed with a curious em- 
broidery in shaded blue silks on a black silk 
fond with gleams of gold hardly definite 
enough to suggest more than scintillation 
here and there. Probably, however, the 
Japanese craze will die out before very long 
for the reason that we have already exploited it 
for all it is worth in the matter of kimonos and 
other garments of a like gee. Which reminds 
me, however—if I may be permitted 
a digression—that one of the prettiest 
results of this “craze” is the new 
fashion of hair adornment in the 
form of a chrysanthemum perched 
either above the ear or one on each 
side of the hair just below the 
temples where it is soft and douffant. 
For a handsome brunette nothing 
could be more charming than a 
couple of tiny bunches of deep red 
rosebuds arranged in this fashion 
on her dark hair. 


Waring’s Invasion.—Naturally 
every Englishwoman will be inte- 
rested to hear that English furniture 
will be represented at the St. Louis 
Exhibition by Messrs. Waring, 
whose exhibits will take the form 
of a pavilion containing a_ suite 
of beautifully-decorated rooms, 
chiefly in the styles of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 

For instance, there is a 

handsome pillared hall, a 

Louis Seize salon with fine 

gilt furniture upholstered in 

embroidered tapestry, a 

panelled dining-room with 

exquisitely carved pine-wood 
ornaments of the Grinling 
Gibbons gevve, a Sheraton 
bedroom, and a charming 
“Old English” bedroom 
with quaint four-poster and 
chintz hangings as well as a 
dainty morning-room and a 
billiard- room 
SO AST SoC 
The keynote 
of the whole 
scheme is 
simplicity, 
and as a 
matter of fact 
the refined 
and delicate 
treatment of 
the whole is 
quite an edu- 
cation in 
itself to those 


who are 
interested — 
and who is 


not nowadays ?—in really artistic meudle- 
ments, Of course, the manufacture of these 
particular exhibits has in no way _ inter- 
fered with their ordinary business and enter- 
prise, and this is essentially the time for an 
examination of their new chintzes, cretonnes, 
brocades, and lace curtains. I should like to 
remind you that Waring’s great boast is that 
they combine art with comfort, and both with 
inexpensiveness, and bestow just as much 
care and attention on the beautification of the 
small flat as they do on the greatest of the 
stately mansions of England. DELAMIRA, 
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MONEY. 


Contango Days, March 8 and 25 
Ticket Days, March 9 and 28 
Settling Days, March 10 and 29 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent 


Market Prospects.—For the moment these seem so profoundly 
gloomy that my suspicion is that they are better than they look. 
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Showing the doubled trunk line and the extension over the Serra 


Everyone anticipates a fierce conflict in the Balkans this spring. 
Everyone assumes that the war in the Far East is going to last for 
years. Everyone insists that in this country we are in for a year of 
very bad trade, and in fact everyone is taking so sombre a view of 
the future that things can hardly get much worse whatever happens. 

On the other hand, if any one of the anticipated evils should fail 
to come off, there might be a sudden reaction that would disclose 
a very considerable account open for the fall, which would have to be 
covered, and covered quickly. 

There are plenty of stocks to be bought now in almost every 
market which are cheap enough for any man’s money—some that 
are quite good but are depressed in sympathy with 
the general gloom, and others that are only second- 
rate, but are now quoted as if they were fifth-rate. 


Home Rails.—To take an example, look at home 
rails. In the long run the serious investor can hardly 
hurt if he buys Great Westerns at 131, or “ Brums” 
at 1443, or Hull and Barnsleys under 38, or Great 
Easterns at 84. 

Again, the speculative investor can hardly hurt 
himself by buying Dover “A’s” at 48. The pro- 
spects of the South-Eastern and Chatham lines are 
really extremely good, and it is my serious opinion that 
within the next five years, when the great harbour at 
Dover is always crowded with shipping and business, 
these lines will be so crowded with traffic that there 
will be serious trouble about terminal stations and all 
sorts of devices to get the passengers across the river. 


Industrials.—Look again at the miscellaneous 
market. Was there ever a time more favourable for 
buyers? Iam tired of calling attention to the cheap 
lines now to be had in all kinds of industrials—steady 
stocks without much risk which will pay very fairly 
well, and more speculative things which at present 
prices pay handsomely for the risk the buyer runs, 
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Foreign Rails—Bonds.—In foreign rails there are good purchases 
in abundance with considerable prospects of enhanced quotations 
during the next three or four years, whilst those courageous enough 
to go into foreign bonds can buy lots of good, bad, and indifferent 
bonds all below their normal quotations. 


| Set-backs.—There is always the danger of temporary collapses, 
such as the one that arose from the trumpery Paris panic last 
Saturday week, but after all they do very little mischief to those who 
have bought and paid for their stock, though in mere speculations 
in differences these panics are, of course, disastrous to the “ bulls.” 

The encouraging feature of the position to my mind is that if 
there should be a further fall it will probably be a moderate and 
temporary one, whilst on the happening of any one of several 
not very unlikely contingencies there might be a considerable and 
sustained rise, 


San Paulo (Brazilian) Railway Company, Ltd.—This prosperous 
company was founded as long ago as 1858 and was re-registered 
under the Companies Acts on November 11, 1902. Originally it had 
a Government guarantee, but in January, 1890, it exercised an option 
it possessed and renounced its guarantee, repaying to the Government 
all moneys received thereunder. Since then it has stood on 
its own bottom, retaining all its own profits, and the fact that,.even 
in times like these, the ordinary stock of the company stands at 
over 160 shows that the shareholders have had little cause to regret 
their abandonment of the Government guarantee. 

In 1895, in view of the fact that the Government had a right to 
purchase the line in 1897, a fresh agreement was come to under 
which this power was postponed till 1927, and the company under- 
took to double the line and carry an extension over the Serra. The 
capital of the company was increased from £2,000,000 to £4,000,000 
to raise the money for these works, which were finished in Igoo0, and 
I have been favoured by the company with some illustrations, mostly 
in connection with.them, which will, I think, interest my readers. 

The accounts for last year will be issued next month and, though 
I have received no information on the subject from the officials of 
the company, I think I am ina position to prophesy that they will 
be as satisfactory as those presented last year and the year before, 
when 12 per cent. was paid in respect of each of the years I9o1 
and 1902. 


My Illustrations.—My first is a map of the line showing the 
doubled trunk line from the port of Santos through San Paulo itself 
up to Jundiahy and the extension over the Serra to Braganga. The 
second, taken in December, 1898, is of a splendid viaduct then in 
course of construction on this extension. My third, on the next 
page, is of the fine new station at San Paulo taken when it was in 
course of construct*on in April, Igoo. 


The Bye-products of War.—These are most curious, and are 
a constant exemplification of the old adage that “‘it’s an ill wind that 
blows nobody good.” j 

I have already pointed out that the big armament companies are 
likely to get a fine lot of orders from the “omelette-making ” which 
is going on in the Far East, and that the enormous “silver ” 
interest all over the world is taking quite a smiling view of the hostili- 
ties, because they have created such an increased demand for silver 
currency with which to purchase supplies from countries like China 
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Viaduct (in course of formation) on extension over the Serra 
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and plentifully bribe Chinese officials. Last week, however, I heard 
of another trade which expected to benefit from the war, and that 
- -of all things in the world—was actually the margarine trade. 

lt seems that Russian butter is the cheapest 7ea/ butter in the 
world. It is not of the finest quality but it really is butter, and it is 
naturally preferred to margarine, which is only an imitation of butter, 
whilst the difference in price is not very large. 

Now the general upset of business and trade, and finance and 
industry, caused in Russia by the war is expected to seriously interfere 
with the customary enormous supply of Russian butter, and margarine- 
makers are contemplating the Japanese successes with complacency. 

Whether there is or is not any solid ground for this complacency 
Van den Berghs have had a good year, and will place a good report 
and balance sheet before their shareholders in a few weeks time. 


The Heathen Chinee.—The amount of exaggerated nonsense 
which is being talked about the proposed importation of Chinese 
coolies into the Transvaal is extraordinary. 

On the one side people cry up the virtues of John Chinaman as if 
he were Celestial in other things besides name, and on the other 
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The Kaffir Market.—Notwithstanding the granting of per- 
mission to import Chinese coolies, I am by no means confident that 
the mines are at the end of their troubles. It may be—I hope it 
will be—that when the lazy Kaffirs find that industrious Chinese are 
beginning to arrive, they too will begin to work, but if not I am by 
no means sure that there will be an adequate supply of industrious 
and suitable Chinese who will stand the “compound system.” They 
are a strange race, with many curious and obstinate prejudices not- 
withstanding their apparent meekness, and if there chanced to be an 
outbreak of small-pox or something of that kind in a compound, and 
the coolies got it into their heads that they were all being poisoned 
or bewitched, it would have to be a mighty strong compound that 
would keep them from breaking out and carrying infection all over a 
large district. 

It is one thing to say, “I am afraid we must admit them,” and 
another to regard them as a certain cure for the existing troubles of 
the mining industry. 

Brahmaputra-Sultanpur Branch Railway.—It is a long time 
since I called attention to this neglected little Indian railway which 
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Showing arch roof in course of erection 


hand his opponents .ose all sense of proportion in their panic about 
a “yellow agony,” and all that kind of thing. 

Now what are the “hard-pan” facts? The Chinese are not 
desirable emigrants. No one who has lived in China or who has 
even visited Jackson Street—not to say Bartlett Alley—in San 
Francisco will attempt to say for one moment that Chinese ought 
to be imported into the Transvaal in order to improve the amenities 
of the Rand ; but what plenty of level-headed and honest men can 
and do say is that it is a choice of evils ; that it is possible to admit 
a certain number of Chinese without admitting a Mongolian irruption 
or a “yellow agony”; that there is no law to prevent Chinese 
landing in England, but we are not overwhelmed with swarms of 
pig-tailed Confucians ; and that if the mining industry is ruined the 
country will be ruined. 

That is a serious consideration to face. We know that before 
gold was found the Transvaal was practically incapable of supporting 
and protecting even a sparse population of peasant farmers, whilst 
there is now a very large population which cannot be asked to face 
ruin because we dislike the idea of allowing the employers of labour 
to import Chinese labourers, 
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enjoys a 3 per cent. guarantee of the Indian Government and good 
future prospects, though the Rs.1oo shares are easy to buy at about 
go and hard to sell at even a lower figure. 

The company has a certain amount of grievance against the 
Indian Government, and has been trying for a long time to get the 
latter to increase the guarantee. This the Government will not do, 
but I understand they have now intimated that, if the shareholders 
like to take back their money and go, the Government will take over 
the line on those terms. 

Probably this offer will be accepted, and those who have bought 
shares at Rs.go a share and get paid off at 1oo will not do 
badly. It is true that “there’s many a slip,” &c., but personally | 
should not care whether the deal fell through or not. From the fact 
that the offer is made I feel certain that the Government, which 
works the line, sees perfectly well that it has a future before it. 
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The rules for correspondents are published on the last Wednesday 
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